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FOREWORD 


Tus preliminary study of one of the most important 
channels of cultural contact between the United States 
and the Orient was offered by the American Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations as data for discussion 
at the third general session of the Institute at Kyoto, 
Japan, October 28th to November gth, 1929. The 


> American Council desires to express its gratitude to the 


author who, within a very limited time, has compiled 
this summary preliminary to a fuller report on the 
subject which he has in preparation. While acknowl- 
edging its own responsibility for any shortcomings due 
to lack of time, neither the American Council nor the 
Institute itself assumes responsibility for statements 
of fact or opinion expressed in the text. These remain 
as much the personal expression of the author and 
compiler as would be the case if the contribution were 


- communicated orally. 


The American Council is particularly gratified to be 
able to present this account as the second of a series of 
studies which indicate the richness of our American re- 
sources for studying the contributions of the Far East, 
and more especially of China and Japan, to our Western 
culture. Our museums, in holding up before the 
American people a true picture of the life, the arts and 
the techniques of the Orient, are fulfilling an educa- 
tional purpose much needed in our day by providing, to 
quote Witter Bynner, “a reminder that these Orientals 
are not sinister barbarians but a race founded in deep 
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wisdom and culture.” And, as he added, those who pro- 
vide our American public with these opportunities of 
visual learning “are to be complimented upon calling 
our attention to people whom in every way it behooves 
us to know and upon encouraging among those people 
faith in the development of interracial understanding 
and sympathy, a sympathy which has been instinctively 
but not as yet very intelligently felt in America’s tradi- 
tional gesture of friendliness toward the oldest of living 
civilizations.” 


EK. - Ce Carrer 
New York 


PREFACE 


WHEN men who desire to understand one another find 
themselves hampered by political boundaries and all 
that these imply, and by the strife of tongues, it is well 
for them to remember that there is one field upon which 
they can always meet: For centuries it has been pointed 
out that art knows neither frontiers nor irregular verbs. 
The old truism has a new significance today, for now the 
will for understanding between nations and races is no 
longer confined to individuals here and there, but has 
become part of the consciousness of thoughtful people 
throughout the world. 

The greater the barriers created by distance, by con- 
trast in institutional and social life, and by language, 
the more important is a common basis for the apprecia- 
tion of beauty as men have tried to express it in all lands 
and from the earliest days. 

In evidence of the opportunities open to the people of 
the United States and of Canada to learn of China and 
of Japan through examples of their art, this report has 
been prepared by Mr. Benjamin March of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. It presents for the first time, and in 
clear and concise form, an account of the Chinese and 
Japanese collections in American museums. The author 
has done his work under trying conditions of time, and of 
space also, for it is far easier to write a long report than a 
short one. His record is a revelation to most of us on this 
side of the Pacific, and we trust it will be of interest to 
our friends on the other side. 
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We trust, also, that the day is not too far distant when 
American art will deserve and will receive the same 
honorable recognition in the museums of China and 


Japan. 
Freperick P. KEPPEL 


New York, September 4, 1929. 


AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


To THE Carnegie Corporation I wish to express my 
gratitude for having given me the opportunity to be- 
come better and more widely acquainted with the 
Chinese and Japanese materials in our American 
museums. While a compiler must accept responsibility 
for his interpretations, his obligation to others is neces- 
sarily large. In the present instance, my thanks are due 
to the many generous and friendly persons who re- 
sponded to my appeals for help by furnishing sugges- 
tions, data, and special comments; to Dr. Berthold 
Laufer for his advice and competent, kindly criticism; 
to Mr. Clyde H. Burroughs and the Arts Commission of 
the City of Detroit for making it possible for me to 
undertake the work and for making available the 
services of the clerical and library staffs of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts; and to these staffs whose willing 
codperation did much to accelerate the accomplish- 
ment and expand the body of this report. 


BEenyJAMIN Marcu 
Detroit Institute of Arts 
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CHINA AND JAPAN IN OUR MUSEUMS 


I 


SUMMARY 


ECENTLY growing interest in the arts of China 
and Japan, increased collecting activity on the 
parts of both private collectors and museums, and the 
_ oft-repeated statement that nowhere else in the world 
could Chinese and Japanese art be so conveniently and 
exhaustively studied as in eastern America, led to the 
suggestion that a survey of China and Japan in Ameri- 
can museums might be of interest to the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Accordingly, Frederick P. Keppel, 
President of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and 
a member of the American Council of the Institute, 
undertook to inaugurate such a study and, in July, 1929, 
delegated to the writer the task of preparing the report. 
With little more than a month of available time before 
this first draft should go to the printer it was evident 
from the beginning that only a rough sketch of the 
subject could be expected. 

In planning such a survey within a limited time, two 
facts were immediately evident: first, that an exhaustive 
inquiry of all American museums was impossible and, 
second, that most of the facts would have tobe gathered 
by correspondence, depending upon the generous codép- 
eration of curators and directors for the completeness and 
accuracy of the information obtained. 

As a basis for selection the list of museums in the 1928 
edition of the American Art Annual was scanned and a 
note made of the institutions there included that made 
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mention of Chinese and Japanese materials in their 
collections. To these were added a few names suggested 
by men familiar with the field. Art museums were em- 
phasized because of the importance of their materials, 
the increasing interest among them in the Far East, and 
the fact that as newly recognized cultures become better 
known the tendency is to pay more attention to their 
arts and less to their ethnology. Special articles dealing 
with the general subjects of Far Eastern ethnology and 
physical anthropology in our museums were requested, 
but it was not possible to secure them. With the com- 
bined list as a basis, fifty-six personal letters were writ- 
ten to curators and directors, including those of two 
Canadian institutions, asking for the required informa- 
tion. Allowing for individual variations in the cases of 
museums known to have special collections or interests, 
the following abbreviated outline gives a fair idea of the 
data required. 


(a) Extent of collections of Chinese and Japanese materials 
and proportion of each devoted to bronzes, lacquers and other 
decorative arts, paintings, porcelains, potteries, sculptures, 
clay figures, textiles and other materials; and library. 

(b) Descriptions of most important pieces, and photo- 
graphs of the one Chinese and one Japanese piece regarded as 
the choicest treasures. 

(c) History of the collection; how initiated; developed 
chiefly by gift or by purchase; individuals important as 
donors, patrons or curators; present financing, — through 
museum funds, gifts or endowments. 

(d) Special collections included in the general collections; 
history and provision, if any, for expansion. 

(e) Estimated value of the collections; relation to the total 
value of the museum’s collections; relation in numbers of 
objects to the museum’s total collections. 
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(f) Present aim and policy with regard to the expansion and 
use of the collections. 

(g) Bibliography of museum publications relating to the 
collections or to China and Japan in general. 

(h) Name; title; experience, especially in the Far East; and 
peer ny of each curator especially assigned to the Far 

ast. 

(i) Names and special interests of important local private 
collectors. 

(j) Special exhibitions, lectures or lecture courses during 
the past year. 


Shortness of time, depletion of staffs by summer va- 
cations, varying methods of keeping records, varying 
interpretations of terms, museum policies regarding the 
publication of evaluations and the names of private col- 
lectors, and the individual modesty of some curators 
conspired to render the reports very uneven, but this 
was foreseen. In all, usable data were received from 
forty-one institutions. These, and one or two museums 
described from other sources, are listed together with 
some of the most pertinent facts regarding them, in the 
following tabulation. 
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NUMBER AND MAIN CHARACTER OF CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE ITEMS IN FORTY-THREE AMERICAN MUSEUMS 


No. No. 


P No. ; 
Cura- | Chi- | Fapa- Special Strength 
alle tor? nese nese oe or Emphasis 
bined 
Items | Items 
Ann ARBOR 


University of Michigan 
Museum of Anthro- 


pologyae nce ee te Yes c. gooo |Chinese ceramics 
from the Philip- 
pines 
Chinese cotton 
BALTIMORE production 
Baltimore Museum of Art 33 


John Hopkins University 
Museum of American, 
Oriental and Classical 


Archaeology.......... Small 
Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts....| Yes 4393 | 88,074 | 92,467 |Representative; 
graphic arts; Jap- 
anese ceramics 
BROOKLYN 
Brooklyn Museum...... Ethnology and Chi- 
nese cloisonné 
Brunswick 
Bowdoin Museum of Fine 
IN darwin OSIRIA ONO OF Cc. 200 
BuFrFraLo 
Albright Art Gallery..... Begin- 
CAMBRIDGE Re 
Fogg Art Museum....... Yes 458 185 643 |Pieces of known 
provenance 
Cuicaco 


Art Institute of Chicago] Yes |c. 1000] ¢. 6000] c. 7000/Archaic Chinese 
bronzes; Japa- 


Field Museum of Natural apathy 


Elistor yc crea ietottares Yes 9729 | 2677 | 12,406 |Representative of 
whole Chinese 
culture; archaic 
and Sung 
bronzes; jade; 
sculpture; dra- 
matic art 
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NUMBER AND MAIN CHARACTER OF CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE ITEMS IN FORTY-THREE AMERICAN MUSEUMS 


(Continued) 
_—____ 
No. No. : 
a ee - |) Ale: Special Strength 
Museum He See Jap es or Emphasis 
Items | Items Hibées 
CincINNATI 
Cincinnati Museum Asso- 
CLARO oot ieele Scissses = c. §00 |Japanese prints 
CLEVELAND 
Cleveland Museum of Art Small |Representative 
Chinese 
Dayton 
Dayton Art Institute.... Begin- 
ning 
DENVER 
Denver Art Museum .... Small 
DETROIT 
Detroit Institute of Arts} Yes IOI 155 256 |Beginning, choice 
works of art 
HarrTForD 
Wadsworth Atheneum and 
Morgan Memarial..... 350 221 571 |Chinese Ch’ing 
porcelain 
Hono.utu 
Honolulu Academy of Arts 781 156 937 |Representative 
Chinese 
Los ANGELES 
Los Angeles Museum of 
History, Science and Art Loan of Munthe 
Chinese Collec- 
tion 
Southwest Museum...... Japanese inro of 
Koma family 
Mitts CoLiecE 
Mills College Art Gallery 185 108 293 |Bronze figures 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Minneapolis Museum of Snuff bottles and 
UN Se cache CECA rhinoceros-horn 
cups 
T. B. Walker Art Galleries Over |Late porcelains and 


1000 | jades 
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NUMBER AND MAIN CHARACTER OF CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE ITEMS IN FORTY-THREE AMERICAN MUSEUMS 


(Continued) 
No. No. No 
Masten Cura- | Chi- | Fapa- a Special Strength 
tor? nese nese bi or Emphasis 
ined 
Items | Items 
MonTREAL 
Art Association of Mon- 


Small |Representative, es- 
pecially of design 
New Haven 
Yale University School of 
the MinesAnts. see eer Small |S. Wells Williams 
Collection of 
Chinese porce- 
New Or.EANs lains 


Isaac Delgado Museum of 


HACE eee era omen ateua ets Small |Jades and metal- 
work 
New York 
American Museum of Nat- 
urallHistory.. crise) C. 3500] c. 500]c. 4,000|Chinese ethnology, 


Han pottery, an- 
cient bronzes and 


mirrors 
Metropolitan Museum of 
AP OMe Sora rcrciere isis orersee Yes | c. §500| c. 6200 |c.11,700] Representative; 
ceramics, jades, 
sculpture 
New York Public Library 1517 | 1517 |Brinkley Collection 
of Japanese 
prints 
OBERLIN 
Allen Memorial Art Mu- 
SCUM a reer. eae ie 184 622 |Decorative arts 
PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania Museurn...| Yes Large |Chinese ceramics, 
paintings; Japa- 
nese textiles 
University of Pennsyl- Under Under 
vania Museum........ Yes 1000 1000 |Representative ear- 
ly Chinese; stone 
PRINCETON sculpture, murals 
Museum of Historic Art of 
Princeton University ..| Yes Small |Beginning repre- 


sentative 
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NUMBER AND MAIN CHARACTER OF CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE ITEMS IN FORTY-THREE AMERICAN MUSEUMS 
(Continued) 
No. No. N. 
Probe Cura | Chi- | Fapa- Com. | Special Strength 
tor: nese nese | ped or Emphasis 
Items | Items 
PROVIDENCE 
Rhode Island School of 
DESIG Nise niay nizte oxorsiarcrste 434 | 1488 | 1922 |Representative 
Chinese 
SALEM 
Peabody Museum....... Large |Japanese ethnology 
San DiEco 
Hine Arts Gallery... ...... Begin- |Select representa- 
ning tive 
St. Louis 
City Art Museum....... 577 4.00 977 |Chinese ceramics 
and jades 
SYRACUSE 
Syracuse Museum of Fine 
ALES ocrteisint ase sues Loan of Burlingame 
Collection of Chi- 
nese porcelain, 
etcs 
ToLepDo 
Toledo Museum of Art ..]| Yes 147 517 664 |Ceramics, begin- 
ning representa- 
tive 
Toronto 
Royal Ontario Museum of 
Ag Chacolopyiavni |. -i1- Large | Small | Large |Chinese mortuary 
ceramics 
WasHINGTON 
Freer Gallery of Art..... Yes 3429 | 1864] 5293 |Representative; 
Chinese painting 
Library of Congress..... 272 | 1863 | 2135 |Graphic arts 
United States National 
IMME Gorooneeoenor Japanese ethnology 
WorceEsTER ; 
Worcester Art Museum .. c. 260] c. 2310] c. 2570|Decorative arts; 


Japanese prints 
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The individual museums are described later as com- 
pletely as possible, and no museum has been excluded 
because of small or unimportant collections, since the 
ranges of old and new interest are alike important. Of 
collections known to the writer the only important omis- 
sion is the extensive one of coins and coinage of the 
American Numismatic Society. Information supplied by 
the various correspondents was supplemented to a mod- 
est extent from the writer’s knowledge of the collections, 
gained in past inspections and in special visits to the 
more important museums with which he had not been 
familiar. Some recourse was also had to reports, bulle- 
tins and standard works of reference in compiling the 
list of curators in Appendix A, and in filling the most 
obvious gaps in the data. 

With reference to the distribution of the collections it 
is interesting to note that four straight lines drawn on 
the map between Boston, Minneapolis, St. Louis and 
Washington bound a small area that includes practically 
all of the collections of outstanding significance on the 
continent. Wonder has occasionally been expressed at 
the fact that the American West, in closest contact 
with the Far East, should not make a more important 
showing of Far Eastern materials. A number of contrib- 
uting factors may account for this. Eastern America 
enjoyed earlier trade contacts with the Far East, gave 
birth to and educated, more early scholars and diplo- 
mats, was in closer contact with European scholarship 
and collecting interests, possessed earlier institutions 
prepared to assume leadership, enjoyed earlier concen- 
tration of wealth, was more settled and had more leisure 
for interest in extraneous matters, and was not obscured 
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in appreciation by the immediate problems of Oriental 
immigration. 

Examining the individual collections, it is at once ap- 
parent that Boston stands at the head of the list. New 
York and Washington stand high, especially when pri- 
vate collections are included, but under no other single 
roof can both Chinese and Japanese arts be seen so com- 
pletely and studied, with collateral reference literature, 
so conveniently as in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

Appraising the standing and importance of collections 
is not only a thankless task but involves so many consid- 
erations of both numbers and quality as to render it 
nearly impossible. Only a few almost indisputable con- 
clusions, therefore, can be indicated. One of these places 
Boston definitely in a class by herself as regards Japa- 
nese art, while Salem leads in Japanese ethnology. New 
York, Washington and Chicago, the latter especially 
strong in prints, also have Japanese collections deserv- 
ing high rank. 

In the field of Chinese art, it is difficult to assign un- 
disputed first place to any one institution. The Atlantic 
seaboard must really be regarded as a unit in this re- 
spect, with the collections in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Washington complementing and supple- 
menting each other. To these, only the bronzes and jades 
in the museums in Chicago and the mortuary clay fig- 
ures in Toronto require to be added to provide an ade- 
quate basis for a competent study of Chinese art. 

Of collections designed to illustrate the history of 
Chinese culture as completely as possible, those formed 
by Doctor Laufer for the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York and the Field Museum in Chicago 
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are preéminent, while the archaeological collection in 
Toronto, unique in mortuary ceramics, is distinguished. 

It would be folly to imply that all the significant ex- 
amples of Chinese and Japanese material culture are in 
the museums named, for smaller collections often in- 
clude important and sometimes unique pieces. A thor- 
ough study of American collections published in full and 
completely illustrated would be of much value. In this 
connection it may be noted that while the American 
collections probably excel those of Europe in total size 
_ and mass quality, American scholarship, with the excep- 
tion of Doctor Laufer, Professor Fenollosa and Doctor 
John C. Ferguson, has made comparatively little 
contribution to the world’s knowledge of Chinese and 
Japanese art in the form of published works. 

The historical sketches show that until comparatively 
recently the initiation of collections has been due to the 
interest of individuals who were themselves usually col- 
lectors. In later years, the general recognition of the 
right of China and Japan to representation among the 
fine arts has encouraged the development of collections 
in most museums of good standing. Competent forma- 
tion of a good collection requires a specialized type of 
knowledge, however; consequently we see distinguished 
acceleration chiefly in those museums that have ap- 
pointed definite curators for Far Eastern arts. 

Collections are developed by both gift and purchase, 
and it is impossible to make any summary statement 
regarding the average proportion of one to the other. 
One receives from the individual reports the impression 
that they are about equal, but this cannot be verified in 
the time available for this study. Nor is it possible to 
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estimate the total values of the collections. For some 
collections an estimate based on purchase prices is avail- 
able, but other museums replied that irreplaceable col- 
lections could not be evaluated, that valuations could 
not be assigned because they depended upon market 
prices which are unstable, and some that their museum 
policies did not countenance the publication of prices or 
evaluations. If one takes the small collection in Detroit 
as a basis for conjecture, he can easily let his mind wan- 
der among very large figures. 

Collections bearing individual names and either pri- 
vately formed and later given or sold to museums, or 
formed in the museum by systematic addition, are com- 
mon. The individual collection in private hands is al- 
most always only temporarily unavailable to the public, 
for it has been estimated that about sixty per cent pass 
directly from the hands that form them to public in- 
stitutions. Some collections enjoy possession through 
several generations in a family before becoming public 
property; and from those dispersed by sale, museums 
usually benefit directly or, from other private collectors, 
indirectly. Individuals often take the most significant 
steps in the formation of collections. Unhampered by 
public opinion, the conservatism of boards of trustees, or 
the necessity of rendering convincing account for funds 
too often limited, they are free to buy unpopular ma- 
terials, unique objects at great price, or whatever their 
fancies dictate and their means permit. Newly appre- 
ciated types of art quite generally find their first cham- 
pions among the private collectors. An attempt has here 
been made to mention some of the chief of these collec- 
tors in each city, but since the information available is 
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both incomplete and uncritical no general list has been 
essayed. 

No specific questions were asked as to related mate- 
rials from Korea, Tibet, Indo-China and Central Asia, 
but most of the museums which had important objects 
or collections from these countries and regions volun- 
teered information about them. 

Special exhibitions have often been the direct cause of 
arousing enthusiasm for the arts of China and Japan, 
and many there are who date their first keen interest or 
collecting activity from some distinguished show. A 
study of these exhibitions and their effect would be 
definitely worth while but could not be included in this 
survey, although the official representation of China 
and Japan in our principal international expositions has 
been examined in a few paragraphs. 

Some interesting experiments have been and are being 
made in providing special settings for the exhibition of 
Far Eastern art. The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
was the pioneer in this direction with the erection of a 
wing containing a Japanese garden and a number of gal- 
leries in Japanese style. The Detroit Institute of Arts 
devotes two galleries to Chinese and two to Japanese 
arts, and these are, in architectural treatment and deco- 
ration, adaptations of the styles of the countries whose 
arts they house. Both the Pennsylvania Museum and 
the Dayton Art Institute have secured authentic Chi- 
nese interiors, and the former Japanese as well, which 
will be installed in their new buildings as settings for 
parts of their Oriental exhibits. 

In view of the general and growing interest in Chinese 
and Japanese art it is surprising that only eight muse- 
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ums employ curators specifically devoted to Oriental 
art. If the Fogg Museum, where Langdon Warner is 
actually curator, and the Field Museum, where Doctor 
Laufer is primarily interested in China, be included, 
the number increases to ten. Of the twenty curators 
whose names appear in the list in Appendix A, eight 
have, or have had, intimate association with the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

Varying practices in classification and terminology 
raise questions that could with profit be discussed and 
settled by mutual agreement of the experts, in the inter- 
ests of greater ease of intelligible communication. For 
instance, how broad should be the inclusion of the term 
“bronzes”? Should it, or should it not, include figures 
as well as the vessels to which it has been chiefly limited 
in reference to Chinese art? Or should small figures be 
called “bronzes” and large ones “sculpture”? Should 
mortuary clay figures be classed with ceramics, with 
sculpture, or by themselves? By what names should 
different ceramic shapes be called? And how shall one 
describe the “figure of a priest from Lohan province’? 

It remains to note that the descriptions and dimen- 
sions of pieces have for the most part been given exactly 
as supplied by the various museums. Since the practice 
of Japanese and Chinese in America is generally to sign 
given names first and surnames last, this order has been 
adopted, except in quotations and in the cases of artists 
better known by their names as written in the Chinese 
and Japanese fashion. The former capital of China has 
been referred to as Peking historically and Peiping in the 
present. Since Chosen is better known as Korea, and since 
her art is that of Korea, it is as such that she appears. 
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I] 


HISTORICAL 


MERICAN collecting of Chinese and Japanese 
material falls naturally into four chief periods. 
The first of these occupies, roughly, the first half of the 
nineteenth century and may be called the curio- 
gathering epoch of the merchant adventurer. Following 
_is the time when Chinese porcelains claimed interest, 
and then, during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, came the period of predominance of interest in 
Japan. The present period, with concern especially for 
the whole art of China, is approximately coterminous 
with the twentieth century, though accelerated since 
the Chinese revolution of Ig11. 

The first period is well represented in the Peabody 
Museum in Salem. American merchant vessels were 
making records and fortunes during the early years of 
the century, and there was considerable interest at 
home in the strange lands on the other side of the world. 
Sailors procured for themselves and their families 
curious souvenirs of their journeys, while captains and 
owners often brought valuable and substantial goods, 
interesting, ornamental and practical. Silks, some pieces 
of furniture and lacquer ware, and porcelain table serv- 
ice comprised the latter class. The ornamental objects 
were various, and carved ivories and lacquers and porce- 
lains were among them. Some had the definite desire to 
bring information back to the homeland and for this 
purpose procured costumes; examples of tools and 
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weapons and household utensils; and the pictures 
painted in Canton on soft pith paper showing the daily 
life of the Chinese, the official classes of different ranks 
in characteristic costume, boats and boating, and the 
ways of justice. Pictures of Chinese methods of torture 
and punishment were popular, for the European 
eighteenth century admiration for the culture of China 
seems little to have affected America, and the New 
England of that day was apparently already conscious 
of the fancied superiority of Western morality that so 
deeply affected dealings with China during the decades 
to follow. Belonging to this same period are some of the 
relics brought back by naval officers as loot from oc- 
casional engagements, and while Americans did not 
participate responsibly in the destruction of the Summer 
Palace, some pieces looted at the time found their way 
into collections in this country. 

Commodore Perry’s expedition to Japan in the fifties 
opened a new world to American imagination, but in 
spite of the fact that Perry brought back a collection 
illustrating Japanese ethnology it was not until some 
years later that the collecting of Japanese art became 
important. In the meantime Chinese porcelains were 
interesting collectors, and note was being taken of 
Chinese connoisseurship, the wares of the various reign 
periods, and the classifications of types. During the 
sixties Anson Burlingame, then United States Minister 
to China, made a modest collection of Chinese porce- 
lains, lacquers and other crafts, and about the same 
time S. Wells Williams formed his collection of some 
fifty porcelains. Works of this class were then definitely 
recognized as of positive artistic merit and acquired as 
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such rather than as curiosities or ornaments. Writing in 
1884, when he had been working for more than twenty 
years at the formation of his great collection, W. T. 
Walters said: 


Regarding the Ceramic Art from the standpoint of true 
decorative principles, whether in its strongest characteristics, 
or in the more subtle refinement and delicacy of treatment 
both of color and general manipulation, there can be no ques- 
tion that the Chinese have established their preéminence in 
this artistic development, compared with all that has been 
accomplished up to the present time. 


Characteristically, when Japan had, at the beginning 
of the Meiji era, come to the conclusion that a measure 
of Westernization was desirable, she attacked her 
problem vigorously. Western political, educational and 
industrial methods were studied. Western experts were 
imported, and Western instructors found places in the 
Japanese schools. The effect of this on the American 
imagination was immediate. America’s own national 
growth had been rapid and recent, and her horizons 
were expanding toward a Pacific consciousness. Natures 
which may be arrogantly or indifferently superior, or 
hostile, when opposed are not unlikely to be mollified 
and made friends by flattery; and public opinion, which 
is as susceptible as private opinion, was inclined favor- 
ably toward Japan by her eagerness to learn and imitate. 
Further, America took to herself the credit for Japan’s 
so-called awakening and regarded her kindly as a pro- 
tégé among the younger nations. Add the fact that 
travel had become not only possible but agreeable in a 
strange and Oriental land that had rigorously secluded 
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herself from the world for the whole period of the life of 
the United States and the colonies out of which she had 
grown, and the great interest taken in Japan in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century is readily under- 
stood. This interest, coupled with the profound admira- 
tion that was expressed so clearly at the time of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1904, lasted until 
Japan bettered her instruction to the point where the 
Pacific United States began to fear her and to be con- 
cerned about Japanese immigration. 

Among the American educators in Japan in the 
seventies was Professor E. S. Morse, who was teaching 
zoology in the Imperial University in Tokyo and laying 
the bases of his two great collections, that of Japanese 
ethnology in Salem and of Japanese pottery in Boston. 
Of the travelers who spent much time in the Orient in 
the early eighties, several made extensive collections of 
things Japanese, notable among which are the collec- 
tions of Doctor Bigelow and Doctor Weld, both of Bos- 
ton. Interest was for the most part centered in the ar- 
tistic crafts, however. 

To Ernest F. Fenollosa, who went to Japan in 1878 
to teach in the Imperial University, probably belongs 
the credit for first realizing that the Japanese were not 
only an artistic people but a people deserving to stand 
in the first rank among the nations of the world in the 
field of the distinctly fine arts. So his own collecting 
activities were directed toward the acquisition of paint- 
ings and the more popular and readily understood 
prints. 

Japan in the throes of a great change had little 
thought for the arts of her earlier isolated days, and 
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these were at a discount in both market price and ap- 
preciation. For modification of the latter condition 
Fenollosa did excellent service; at the same time, he and 
the collectors he influenced took advantage of the 
former while it lasted. 

But one of the collectors whose interest in the Far 
East was stimulated by Fenollosa’s enthusiasm did not 
confine his attention to Japan and to Chinese art as 
there represented. Thus Charles L. Freer of Detroit in 
the eighteen-nineties and the early years of the present 
century ushered in the fourth period of American col- 
lecting. From the daughter he turned more and more to 
the mother, looking at the whole range of Chinese art, as 
it was then available to him, with a fresh eye and an un- 
varying purpose to find the truly significant in whatever 
period and material. Changing conditions in China 
favored his pioneering activities in the collection of 
Chinese art, making the country easier of penetration 
and the fine objects easier of acquisition. 

Doctor Berthold Laufer’s expeditions, and especially 
his collections and studies of the pottery of the Han 
dynasty, did much to call attention to the merits of the 
earlier works, as his later work in jades contributed to 
the appreciation of the ancient examples of the art they 
represented. 

Such activities as the opening of railroads brought to 
light new finds from which both Chinese and Western 
collections benefited. The establishment of a republic in 
China as the result of the revolution in 1911 had much 
the same effect upon American imagination as the 
earlier revolutionary changes in Japan. The United 
States had for years taken a friendly attitude toward 
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the Far East; the return of the Boxer Indemnity had 
increased the cordiality of relations between the coun- 
tries, and the new form of government selected by the 
Chinese pleased the public opinion of this country. The 
collection of Chinese arts gained impetus, and where 
formerly China had been merely the background from 
which the great art and culture of Japan had sprung, in 
the regard of American collectors Japan became rather 
the offshoot of the ancient culture of China. Further, 
looting by Chinese in 1912, the breaking up of the 
Manchu collections after that year, economic pressure 
in the latter period of instability which led to the partial 
or complete dispersal of other private collections, the 
money-raising activities of some powerful militarists, 
and the preoccupation of government with matters of 
more immediate importance contributed to release 
many desirable objects for acquisition by foreign col- 
lectors. 

Both China and Japan have now passed out of the 
stage of strangeness and strictly ethnological interest, 
and throughout the museum world their arts are in- 
creasingly collected, appraised and appreciated in full 
equality with the great arts of all times and peoples. 

A word might well be said also about the contribu- 
tions of missionaries to American collections and Ameri- 
can knowledge of the arts of the Far East. It 1s interest- 
ing to note that while a certain amount of ethnological 
material has been added to American collections by 
missionaries, as in the United States National Museum, 
the American Museum of Natural History and the 
Newark Museum, in the fields of the arts missionaries 
as such have contributed little. A distinguished excep- 
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tion is Bishop White, whose collections in the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology show both archaeologi- 
cal and artistic items of merit. S. Wells Williams made 
his porcelain collection after he had left the mission for 
diplomatic service, and the important writings of Doc- 
tor John C. Ferguson were likewise done after his retire- 
ment from missionary work to engage in other activities. 
Perhaps the only private collection of Chinese art worth 
noting that has been formed by an active missionary 
is that of the Reverend Du Bois Morris of New York. 

The extensive collections of art made in Japan by 
Americans were formed by scholars, among whom 
Morse and Fenollosa are distinguished. 

Some factors responsible for this condition seem to 
be preoccupation with the immediate concerns of the 
mission work, lack of contact with the classes that own 
collections and know the arts and thus of opportunities 
for education in connoisseurship, and chiefly limitation 
of funds. Among the missionaries of today there are not 
a few who are definitely aware of and keenly interested 
in the arts of the countries in which they reside. 


EXPOSITIONS 


The representation of China and Japan, especially in 
the arts, at the principal international expositions held 
in the United States throws some light on the exposure 
of large numbers of Americans to the influences of the 
tangible cultural manifestations of these two countries. 

Referring first to the catalogues of the Centennial 
Exhibition held in Philadelphia in 1876, we find that 
both China and Japan were invited to and did partici- 
pate. Their exhibits were chiefly housed in the Main 
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Building, though Japan had a supplementary display in 
Agricultural Hall. Since the separate items are not 
listed, it is impossible accurately to estimate the com- 
parative size of the showing of the two countries. Each 
nation’s display included works of art among the various 
examples of natural and manufactured products. In the 
Chinese section the Imperial Maritime Customs, whose 
Inspector General, then Mr. Robert Hart, headed the 
Commission for China to the International Exhibition, 
was the principal single exhibitor. The Customs offer- 
ings included a “collection of old china” and a “‘collec- 
tion of ancient water-color paintings on silk and paper.” 
Both countries are praised for such manufactures as 
porcelain and lacquer. It is significant that neither 
country had representations through its own arts in the 
Art Department or Art Gallery. 

By 1893, when the World’s Columbian Exposition 
was held in Chicago, Japan had won recognition to such 
an extent that her arts were included in the Fine Arts 
Sections. Among the 375 items of her display were paint- 
ings, ceramics, bronzes and other metal products, wood 
and ivory carvings and textiles. Ernest Fenollosa, then 
curator in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, was a 
member of the art jury, especially charged to represent 
Japan. Halsey C. Ives, chief of the Department of Fine 
Arts, wrote in the introduction to a volume of plates 
illustrating the fair, called “The Dream City”: 


Passing from the architecture and sculpture of earlier peri- 
ods to our own time, the most interesting section to many was 
the galleries assigned to the Japanese exhibits. For the first 
time in the history of international exhibitions, Japan—a 
country of artists — was given a place in the Department of 
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Fine Arts. In this section the student found that art was 
classified in a simple manner. The word Art is given by these 
Eastern people a broader meaning than we of the West accord 
it. In Japan everything based upon the principles of artistic 
design becomes a work of art. The man of genius devotes him- 
self as conscientiously to the expression of his ideas in wood or 
iron as does his brother artist of the West to works on canvas 
or in marble. In studying the various works displayed in this 
section, it was refreshing to note their freedom from borrowed 
ideas. 


The same publication devoted two plates to illustra- 
tions of the reproduction of the Ho-o-den or Phoenix 
Hall in a permanent building, the gift to Chicago of the 
Emperor of Japan. 

In this exhibition, as in that of 1876, China had no 
representation in the Fine Arts Section. 

Again in 1904, in the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
in St. Louis, Japan was well represented in the Depart- 
ment of Art. The official catalogue lists 267 items, and 
special mention is made in the introduction of oil paint- 
ings in the Western manner. In the official publication of 
illustrations selected from the national art exhibits 
Japan is given eight plates, in contrast to the complete 
lack of pictorial representation in the similar publication 
of the Chicago Fair. China appears in the catalogue of 
the Department of Art of the St. Louis Exposition 
among the countries having no official government com- 
missions or committees. Of the 57 items listed most 
were shown not in the Art Building but in the Chinese 
Section of the Palace of Liberal Arts. 

Two periodicals that issued special numbers devoted 
to the St. Louis Exposition included extended references 
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to the general showing made by Japan as one of the 
most significant features of the fair. One article was 
entitled: “Japan’s Extraordinary Exhibit — a wonder- 
ful display that tells the most remarkable story of com- 
mercial and industrial achievement in modern history.” 
China’s exhibits were passed over by one of the same 
publications with the rather casual comment that they 
showed ‘nothing new in spite of their excellence. 

Eleven years later both China and Japan had in- 
dependent recognition in the Department of Fine Arts 
of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition held in 
San Francisco in 191g. Paintings, sculptures, ceramics, 
lacquers, metal work, textiles and other types of artistic 
productions were shown by both countries, and both 
contemporary and retrospective aspects received atten- 
tion. In this fair, China’s exhibit in the Department of 
the Fine Arts numbered 442 items and Japan’s 244. 

Finally, the only available catalogue of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of the Sesqui-Centennial International 
Exposition held in Philadelphia in 1926 shows Japan 
well represented with an exhibit of 84 items, while there 
is no mention of China. 
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Ill 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
N THE Far East, as well as in other parts of the 


world in recent years, alarmed voices have raised the 
cry that American collectors were rapidly depleting the 
possessions of the countries in or from which they chose 
to secure choice acquisitions. 

Japan’s early steps to preserve, and control the ex- 
port of, her treasures have prevented any acute problem 
between herself and other countries; but since the 
matter has been lately vigorously argued in China, it 
seems worth while to raise the question in the interest of 
pacific relations. 

Search in American collections will reveal the pres- 
ence of a few pieces that were obtained directly as loot 
resulting from military and naval operations by Ameri- 
cans, but these are negligible in both quantity and 
quality, and the days of such collecting are presumably 
past. Charges that American museum expeditions 
have robbed the country of numbers of important 
treasures cannot be seriously entertained by anyone 
who knows the whole situation. The most serious com- 
plaint is that the wealth of American museums and 
collectors is attracting significant pieces from private 
collections that ought to remain in China, and inspiring 
depredations that are resulting in the complete or 
partial destruction of important monuments in a time 
when the Chinese Government is unable to control these 
predatory activities. It is only fair to say that she is not 
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implicated alone, but these remarks like this survey 
will be confined to America. 

Dealing separately with the two phases of the indict- 
ment, we may dismiss the first fairly readily. Most of the 
pieces obtained out of private collections by American 
capital have been openly purchased in a market to 
which the owner in need of funds was forced to resort. 
Any man seeking or needing to sell will naturally dis- 
pose of his goods to the highest bidder, and it is difficult 
to blame either seller or buyer in such a transaction, as 
long as irreplaceable objects of merit are preserved 
from destruction. Occasionally, in the case of the casual 
excavation of such objects as the mortuary clay figures, 
it is not improbable that the knowledge of a market 
largely created by Western collectors has saved many 
choice pieces from oblivion. 

The second charge is one to give pause. That the 
knowledge of a market for stone heads, for instance, ac- 
counts for irreparable damage done in such places as 
T’ien-lung Shan is undoubtedly true, but it is equally 
true that the worst destruction has been accomplished 
by Chinese irresponsibles. Enterprising Chinese dealers 
and agents also have to account for a number of re- 
movals, but these have commonly been conducted 
without wanton destruction, and most frequently from 
deserted ruins. Since the artistic appreciation of Chinese 
sculpture, which is chiefly Buddhist, has depended 
largely upon the recognition accorded it by Western 
and Japanese students and collectors, it is fair to 
wonder how much might have been completely lost but 
for the collectors’ market. The same query can be raised 
about such things as the temple murals, now popular. 
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Probably there is no thoughtful collector in America 
today who does not deplore the means by which some 
of his most valued treasures became available, at the 
same time that he cherishes and reveres them as great 
works of art of universal moment. 

It is trite to say that the world is becoming more and 
more a unit, but it is true, nevertheless; and it is equally 
true that the ready availability of works of Far Eastern 
art in the Western museums has had a large share in 
raising the West’s appreciation of Eastern cultural at- 
tainment. 

How far private collections in China have been de- 
pleted by Western collecting is at present a matter only 
for conjecture; certainly, it is overestimated, and the 
best paintings and bronzes are still in Chinese collec- 
tions in China. In any case, most thoughtful collectors 
will welcome the time when China, like Japan, will be 
able to take adequate steps to control the preservation 
and distribution of her collections. 

Serious concern for an amicable understanding in this 
connection led to the addressing of requests for state- 
ments that might represent the present attitudes of their 
respective peoples to the Honorable Katsuji Debuchi, 
Japanese Ambassador, and the Honorable Chao-Chu 
Wu, Chinese Minister to the United States. The letters 
which their Excellencies kindly sent in response to the 
inquiries are quoted: 
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JAPANESE Emsassy 
WASHINGTON 
July 27, 1929. 
Mr. Benyamin Marcu, 
Curator of Asiatic Art, 
The Detroit Institute of Arts, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
My dear Mr. March: 

I have received your letter of July 15, asking me for a 
statement concerning the general problem of relations between 
Japanese culture and American museums. 

As you are aware, the United States and Japan, from the 
very beginning of their intercourse, have been enabled to act 
in hearty codperation based not only upon material interests 
but also upon cultural and intellectual understanding, in 
which the importation into the United States of Japanese art 
objects plays one of the most important réles. 

I have had the pleasure of seeing a very interesting exhibi- 
tion of Japanese fine arts in the Freer Gallery of Art in this 
city, and, when I visited Boston last winter, it was an agree- 
able surprise to find a wonderful collection of Japanese art 
objects in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where the late 
Kakuzo Okakura, through his appreciation of fine arts, was 
instrumental in collecting those treasures. This collection was 
very largely due to the contribution of American citizens 
whose good taste was commensurate with their generosity. 

Besides these, quite a number of collections will be found in 
other museums in this country, although I have not yet had 
the pleasure of viewing them. 

Having in mind this splendid cultural understanding now 
existing between the United States and Japan, I deem it my 
duty to codperate, in every possible way within my power, 
with the American people in the line of cultural interchange 
between these two countries. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) K. DEBucut. 
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CHINESE LEGATION 
WASHINGTON 
July 24, 1929. 
Mr. Benjamin Marcu, 
The Detroit Institute of Arts, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Mr. March: 

I have received your letter of July 15th. 

The Chinese people are gratified that their art has in recent 
years received due recognition in Europe and America, even 
though, as you say, the zeal to collect has in some instances 
outrun discretion. The productions of genius are the common 
- possession of mankind, and Nationalist China has no inten- 
tion of adopting a dog-in-the-manger policy. At the same time, 
it would be a reflection on the Chinese people if the collections 
of their art in foreign countries should excel those in their own 
possession. In order to preserve a happy mean, The Legisla- 
tive Council is, I believe, even now engaged in considering a 
law dealing with the export of archaeological and artistic ob- 
jects, probably somewhat on the lines of similar laws in other 
countries. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) Cuao-Cuu Wu. 
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IV 


LIBRARY RESOURCES 


INCE the necessity for a knowledge of the Chinese 
and Japanese languages as prerequisite tools for 
scholarly research in the cultures of these countries has 
recently been emphasized at the Conferences on the 
Promotion of Chinese Studies, held in New York in 
December, 1928, and Cambridge in April, 1929, under 
the auspices of the American Council of Learned So- 
Cieties, it seems appropriate to include some comment 
on the bibliographical resources available in America. 
Notes on the libraries of various museums are included 
in the individual reports on those museums. The follow- 
ing additional data have been compiled from information 
generously furnished by Mr. Arthur W. Hummel, Chief 
of the Division of Chinese Literature of the Library of 
Congress. 

The Library of Congress has now about 135,000 
Chinese volumes, 13,000 Japanese, 1,000 Korean, and 
considerable material in Manchurian, Mongolian and 
Tibetan. The Chinese collection is the largest outside of 
China and Japan and includes about 500 ¢s’ung shu, or 
collections of reprints of rare materials, about 1,500 
gazetteers, and one of the best collections on Chinese 
botany in the world. 

The earliest acquisition of note was derived by pur- 
chase from the library of Caleb Cushing, first American 
envoy to China. Early in the twentieth century, gifts 
from William Woodville Rockhill added some 6,000 
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volumes. In 1905 the Chinese Government presented 
1,965 volumes which had been part of the exhibit of 
China at the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition, and in 
1908 a set of the encyclopedia I’u Shu Chi Cheng in 
5,041 volumes. From 1gio the collections were sys- 
tematically developed through the efforts of Doctor 
Walter T. Swingle of the Department of Agriculture. 
In 1927 Mr. Hummel began his work in the Library, and 
was appointed Chief of the Division in 1928. During the 
year 1928 new accessions included the Oriental collec- 
tion of the John Crerar Library of Chicago which had 
- been formed by Doctor Berthold Laufer in 1908, and 
the complete Tibetan Kanjur in 108 volumes and Tan- 
jur in 209 volumes. 

Several years ago, Mr. Guion M. Gest founded the 
Gest Chinese Research Library, which is now deposited 
in McGill University in Montreal. This collection num- 
bers about 80,000 volumes, is especially rich in Ming 
works and the collected works of individual scholars, 
and is still growing. 

The Harvard University Chinese Library has 27,145 
volumes. They are developing a general, usable collec- 
tion and are making rapid purchases just now. 

The Columbia University Library (Chinese) has 
20,000 Chinese volumes. It was built up from a por- 
tion of the income of a fund of $226,200 given about 
1900 by General Carpentier, and is named in honor of 
his Chinese servant Dean Lung. They are purchasing 
works chiefly on the Ch’ing dynasty. Many of their 
earlier acquisitions were secured in China by Doctor 
Laufer. 

The Chinese collection in the University of California 
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began in 1917 with the presentation of the family 
library of Doctor Kiang K’ang-hu, amounting to 3,600 
titles in 15,600 volumes. Additions since then from the 
Carpentier fund have amounted to 350 titles in 2,000 
volumes. Additional gifts have come from E. T. Wil- 
liams of 2,400 volumes, and from John Fryer of 1,000 
volumes. This makes a total of 21,000 volumes. 

The Newberry Library, Chicago, has about 25,000 
volumes, mostly relating to Chinese, Tibetan and Man- 
chu literature, history, philosophy and religion, and 
was formed by Doctor Laufer in China in 1908-10. The 
companion library, the John Crerar Library, is now in 
the Library of Congress Chinese Division. 

The Wason Collection in Cornell University, com- 
posed of books on China in English, French, and Ger- 
man, comprises 12,200 volumes in those languages, and 
1,200 volumes in Chinese. It was founded about 1920 


by a Mr. Wason of Cleveland. 
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Vv 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
ECALLING the several exhibitions in the Metro- 


politan Museum in New York, composed of ex- 
amples of manufactured products whose design had 
been derived from objects in the museum’s collections, 
raised the questions of how far and in what ways the 
Chinese and Japanese arts had affected American in- 
- dustry. Mr. C. R. Richards, the well-known authority 
on industrial design, was asked to comment on the 
problem, and the following quotations are from his 
letter, written on shipboard: 


The influence of Chinese and Japanese art on our industrial 
design has been for the most part an indirect one through 
Europe. When Japanese prints and pottery became known in 
Paris during the seventies their qualities were felt in French 
posters and to some extent in ceramics, as witness the table 
service by Bracquemond exhibited in the International Ex- 
hibition of 1878 and now in the Musée des Arts Décoratifs. 

The Japanese influence is very evident in German decora- 
tion of the eighties and nineties and to some extent is discerni- 
ble in the English arts and crafts work of that time. 

The effect of this European interest seems to have come to 
us around the late eighties when it was supplemented by the 
enthusiasm of John La Farge and perhaps by the develop- 
ment of the Japanese collections at Boston under Fenollosa. 

The direct effect upon our applied art was not great. It 
showed itself, however, in the decorative work of Louis Tif- 
fany and Dora Wheeler and to quite an extent in printed 
dress silks and in china decoration. One of the most popular 
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table services made a number of years ago, and which still 
continues, is a set based on Japanese motives made by the 
Onondaga Company of Syracuse. If my memory serves me, it 
is in use in the dining cars of the New York Central Railroad. 

Later on in the nineties, the French became acquainted 
with Chinese ceramics of the T’ang and Sung periods, and 
several artist craftsmen set themselves to discover the secret 
of the glazes employed. The researches of Carriés and Chap- 
let, continued by Delaherche, threw light on this matter, and 
the creation of the splendid examples of unornamented high 
fire stoneware began which have since been the chief glory of 
French ceramics. 

This same inspiration was followed by the great Copen- 
hagen potteries and to a lesser extent by Doulton in England, 
but has hardly been noticeable in America except in the case 
of Mrs. Robineau’s porcelains. 

Except in this last-mentioned case, I should say that the 
influence of the East upon our arts has been almost exclusively 
in the direction of superficial decoration. Japanese prints, 
Japanese and Chinese paintings and ceramics would seem to 
have been the sources of greatest influence. 

For the last fifteen or twenty years, American rug and car- 
pet manufacturers have taken their motives from Chinese rugs 
as well as from the older sources of Persia and the Near East. 

I think that the collections of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts must have been used to quite an extent by our workers in 
Oriental motives — just how far I do not know. 

In the ceramic field the productions of Mr. Charles F. 
Binns of Alfred, New York, and Mrs. Mary Chase 
Stratton of the Pewabic Pottery in Detroit reveal in 
form, glazes and spirit the influence of researches in 
Chinese ceramics, especially of the Sung dynasty. Mrs. 
Stratton was particularly affected by years of friendship 
with Charles L. Freer and intimacy with his collections. 
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VI 
REPORTS ON INDIVIDUAL MUSEUMS 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


The University of Michigan, 
Museum of Anthropology 


Honorary Curator of Oriental Aesthetic Arts, Benjamin 
March . 


The collections of Far Eastern material in the 
University of Michigan Museum of Anthropology 
specialize on China and Chinese material and comprise 
four main groups: 

The first group, of about 500 examples of written and 
painted scrolls, ceramic art, tools and implements from 
South China, was gathered in addition to a consid- 
erable amount of natural history material by Doctor 
J. B. Steere during a trip around the world sponsored 
by the University, and received by the Museum in 
1875. 

The second group was presented to the University by 
the Chinese Government in 1885 and comprises the 
Chinese exhibits at the World Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition held in New Orleans in 1884-85. 
These exhibits were prepared by the Imperial Maritime 
Customs and represent all phases of cotton production 
and cotton products, the materials derived from the 
vicinities of Shanghai and Canton. About 1,000 speci- 
mens of this group are in the Museum’s files. 
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From 1922 to 1925, Doctor Carl E. Guthe, Curator of 
the Museum, headed the University of Michigan 
Philippine Expedition and recovered from Philippine 
burials about 6,000 objects, almost all of which are 
ceramic and by far the largest part Chinese. This col- 
lection is still being studied and will probably yield 
some interesting data on Chinese export material from 
the time of the Sung dynasty. 

Finally the “Frederick Waier Stevens and Nellie 
Henshaw Stevens Oriental Collection” contains about 
1,200 items illustrating various phases of Chinese life 
and art. 

The Chinese material forms a substantial proportion 
of the total collections of the Museum. As an anthropo- 
logical organization, the Museum is interested in the 
whole lives of peoples. Acquisitions are chiefly derived 
from gifts or, as in the case of the Steere and Philippine 
collections, from expeditions. In addition to the material 
in the Museum of Anthropology the University has 
natural history specimens in other departments of the 
University Museums, and in the library a very good 
collection of books and journals relating to China. 
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BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
The Baltimore Museum of Art 


The permanent collection is extremely small, includ- 
ing only thirty-three pieces and these chiefly of educa- 
tional value. The exhibition is, however, augmented by 
a loan collection of seventy-five examples of Chinese 
ceramics and an Imperial Chinese rug. 

Further development is to be expected from a $30,000 
bequest, the income from which is to be spent in the 
formation of an Oriental collection. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Johns Hopkins University Museum of 
American, Oriental and Classical Archaeology 


This Museum has a small Chinese collection of 
pottery, a few images and bronzes and some celadon 
bowls and large decorated vases, most of which were 
given by a Denver collector. It has also a large number 
of books on Chinese things, including the catalogue of 
the Walters Collection. 

Among private collectors, President Goodnow has 
paintings and bronzes and Mr. Whitredge porcelains. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Museum of Fine Arts 
Curator, Department of Asiatic Art, Fohn Ellerton Lodge 
Keeper of Fapanese Art, Kojiro Tomita 


Keeper of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, Francis Stewart 
Kershaw 
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Librarian in the Division of Chinese and Ffapanese Art, 


Miss Chie Hirano 


There can be little doubt that the Asiatic art collec- 


tion of the Boston Museum, taken as a whole, is the 
most important in the world under one roof, while in its 
own class the Japanese collection is certainly the rank- 
ing’ collection within the limits of this survey. Some- 
thing of the range and scope of the materials may be 
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Sculpture Gneinding | 12 feet a. 156 
Hexttlesr ee a errs nL G eames 420 

Works in steatite, amber, shell, 
CUAL EZ OCC Tait Caeser see Ben hc ais 45 
Miscellaneous y+. 22.4% 5265 -%e0es 60 

JAPANESE 

Arms and armor (excluding sword 
PIOUNES lite tie eetneeeiera sens 809 
CON ZG ee esteccss oie al ea TCT Steal oe gaa 31 
16 


45393 
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Cetainics 2.05. cie51o8 oe ee 6,377 
Cloisonné and enamel... .=..-4-..- vps 
Drawings and sketches............ 25,000 
TVOFY coerce «ote ee 7 
Jewelly (. seh eee 10 
LAC(Uet tc oe ee eee 45379 
Metalwork (other than bronze)..... 1,098 
Netsuké-and ojime=... 0) ts. ee 966 
Paintmgen Wa i ee eee 5,000 
Prints) ...02 fees ees eee ae) 
Sculptures | ews Pr eee 718 
pol cod (oil |: apna Me URE Neto 950 
Sword-guards and sword furniture... 2,788 
PeXtiles chao. sa ey oe pee ee 15373 
Works in steatite, amber, shell, 

GUATEZS CLC. 24. eon nee oena eee 16 
Miscellanteoussc) 3? c0- acter 150 

88,074 

KOREAN 

Bronze:.(24 ek tee ee ee 12 
Ceramics’s ictal ie ee 134 
Jewelt¥i.2. 252 eae eee 2 
Lacquer ic. e skeen eee 5 
Paintings *.6)ouk ca eee 13 
Dextiles:: ics.ut ain pce serene eee 2 

169 

92,636 


Library of Chinese and Japanese books, 28,000 volumes 


The collections are so large, contain so much first- 
class material, and have been so often described and il- 
lustrated that little attempt will be made to describe 
individual pieces. 

In the Chinese field the paintings and sculptures are, 
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perhaps, most impressive. Among a number of paintings 
credibly attributed to the Sung dynasty alone are a 
scroll of dragons and waterfalls by Ch’en Jung, a 
group of three pictures of the Taoist pantheon, the 
scroll of the silk beaters attributed to Hui Tsung, and 
the Tung Ytian landscape scroll which has been called, 
not without reason, the finest Chinese painting in 
America. (See Plate IX) 

In a group of sculptures in which votive stele, bas- 
reliefs and full figures predominate there may be es- 
pecially cited a seated figure of the Bodhisattva 
Maitreya or Mi-lo, of limestone, 6 feet 5 inches in 
height, dating from the early fifth century; and a 
dedicatory group in bronze, 2 feet 6 inches high, dated 
593 C.E., representing the Buddha Amitabha or O-mi- 
to, seated under a leafy canopy, surrounded by four 
attendants on a platform and two additional free-stand- 
ing Bodhisattvas. 

A good group of bronzes includes a bell attributed to 
the Shang dynasty and other significant pieces. 

The Japanese collections of the graphic arts and 
ceramics are incomparable. A scroll of the Heiji Mono- 
gatari of the Kamakura period (see Plate XI), a series 
of three panels of Confucius with two disciples at the 
“Apricot Altar” by Kano Tanyu, and a six-fold screen 
of waves at Matsushima by Korin, all in the Weld- 
Fenollosa collection, may be mentioned as typical. 

Buddhist sculpture from the earliest periods to the 
Tokugawa era is well represented. In pottery a prac- 
tically complete series is found in the Morse Collec- 
tion, while prints, lacquers, metal works and sword 
guards represent most of the masters of these arts. 
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The correlated collections of Indian and Indonesian 
art built up by Doctor Coomaraswamy are also of im- 
portance to students of the Far East. 

The general collections include the special Bigelow, 
Okakura, Ross, Weld and Wetzel Collections of mis- 
cellaneous material, the Lyman Collection of Chinese 
and Japanese ceramics; the Macomber Collection of 
Chinese pottery; the Morse Collection of Japanese 
pottery; the Wales Collection of Chinese porcelain; the 
Higginson Collection of Japanese lacquer; the Spaulding 
Collection of Japanese prints; and the Weld-Fenollosa 
Collection of Japanese paintings. None of these is en- 
dowed, but the Ross Collection at least is being con- 
stantly expanded by gift. New accessions are acquired 
both from gift and purchase, and the general policy is to 
emphasize representative works of the highest artistic 
quality. 

The Department of Chinese and Japanese Art in the 
Museum of Fine Arts was organized in 1890, but the 
history of its important collections begins some years 
earlier with the interest and activity of Professor 
Edward S. Morse in Japan. In 1878, through Morse’s 
influence, Ernest F. Fenollosa was called to the chair of 
Political Economy and Philosophy in the Imperial 
University in Tokyo. While Professor Morse was con- 
cerned chiefly with ethnology and ceramics, Professor 
Fenollosa immediately fell under the spell of the older 
Japanese painting that was at that time at a discount in 
Japan, and he soon proved valuable to the Imperial 
government as the leader of a movement to preserve the 
traditional arts. During the eighties Doctor Charles G. 
Weld and Doctor William Sturgis Bigelow, both of 
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Boston, traveled extensively in the Orient and both 
formed large collections under the guidance of Professor 
Fenollosa. In 1886 Fenollosa sold his own collection of 
Japanese paintings to Doctor Weld, and it was known 
thenceforth as the Weld-Fenollosa Collection. Much of 
the material collected by Weld and Bigelow was placed 
in the Museum in Boston, where the housing facilities 
soon became inadequate. In 1890 a new wing was added 
to the Museum, the Morse, Bigelow and Weld Collec- 
tions were accepted as depositions, and Ernest Fenollosa, 
whose work in Japan had largely been accomplished, 
was made curator of the newly organized department of 
Chinese and Japanese Art. In 1892, the Morse Collec- 
tion of Japanese pottery was acquired by purchase, and 
was augmented over many years by Professor Morse in 
his capacity as Keeper of Japanese pottery. Professor 
Fenollosa continued as curator in the Department for 
five years, and did much to develop appreciation for 
Japanese art in America. The year 1906 brought 
Kakuzo Okakura to the Museum as adviser to and later 
curator of the Department of Chinese and Japanese Art. 
His work of interpreting the aesthetic ideals of the East 
and, in his expeditions to his homeland, of adding “top 
pieces” of painting and sculpture to the already excel- 
lent collections continued until his death in 1913. 
In 1911 the Bigelow and Weld Collections became the 
permanent property of the Museum, the former as a 
gift and the latter as a bequest. Another name that 
cannot be omitted is that of Doctor Denman W. Ross, 
who has for years been one of the chief patrons of the 
Department and a guiding genius in its development. 
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BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


The Brooklyn Museum 


In the absence of exact information concerning the 
Brooklyn Museum it must suffice to say that the col- 
lections are mainly ethnological, but include a notable 
group of Chinese cloisonné pieces given by Mr. Samuel 
P. Avery in Igto, and a remarkable group of Chinese 
costumes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Getz, John, Catalogue of the Avery Collection of Ancient 
Chinese Cloisonnés, 1912. 


BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


Bowdoin College, Bowdoin Museum of Fine Arts 


The Bowdoin Museum of Fine Arts houses a miscel- 
laneous collection of 200 items chiefly of Japanese art, 
part of which belongs to the College and part of which 
is loaned. The basis of the collection was the loan on the 
occasion of the opening of the Walker Art Building in 
1894 of objects gathered in Japan in previous years of 
teaching there by Professor and Mrs. William A. 
Houghton. Among other things were ten paintings 
selected with the advice of and described by Professor 
Ernest Fenollosa. A portion of the Houghton loan later 
became the property of the Museum. The permanent 
collection is expanded entirely by gift. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


The Albright Art Gallery 


The Albright Art Gallery has only recently begun, 
under the directorship of Mr. William M. Hekking, 
the building up of a small Oriental collection. As no 
special funds are available and there is no patron for 
these arts, development must be slow. A small loan 
collection of a dozen or more objects may become a 
gift, and the Museum has just purchased among other 
things a polychromed wood figure of a Lohan attributed 
to the T’ang dynasty. A Khmer Buddha Naga image 
and eleven Tibetan banners are noted among related 
materials. 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Harvard University, Fogg Art Museum 


Curator, Langdon Warner 


The Chinese and Japanese collections in the Fogg 
Museum comprise 643 pieces, distributed as follows: 


CHINESE 
Bronzeed ote aaa er eee 69 
Cerainics 50 bh chic ie coat 173 
Jaden cea. a0 ss eke ee career 3 
Paintines 25% ace oak ce ese eater 157 
Sculpture. . 36 
Sculpture, Buddhise con erelehere. 20 
aa ae 
JAPANESE 
Bronze. &: o5:.-va eco Ke teak eis aceon 15 
Carved! wood. x x.cham..-ceenciee eee ee 12 
Ceramics oe). 2 ut ce Oe eee a7 
Rainting cs, aca Pele Se eer ere eee a2 
Sculptures tf hc.eee encase ener 9 
a 185 


Among related materials are 188 Korean potteries, 
10 Korean paintings, 17 Korean bronzes and one stone 
sculpture; 6 Lamaist paintings; 6 Central Asian paint- 
ings and 78 Scythian bronzes. (See Plates VI and 
XII.) 

The funds of the Museum are limited and expansion 
by purchase must necessarily be slow; however, the 
inclusion of many objects from the collection of Mr. 
Charles B. Hoyt makes a material addition in both 
numbers and quality. 

During the four years of the life of the Oriental de- 
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partment particular stress has been laid upon field work. 
Mr. Warner has led two expeditions for Harvard to 
Western China, and the things he brought back are in 
the Fogg Museum. During 1928 he spent the spring, 
summer and autumn in Japan working on sculpture of 
the Tempyo period. For an art museum the aesthetic 
interest is naturally important in new acquisitions, but 
the endeavor has also been made to secure as far as pos- 
sible examples of known provenance. Proximity to 
the great collections available in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston makes extensive development of the 
Fogg Museum’s collections unnecessary in many re- 
spects. 

As the Fogg is a University museum, its collections 
are extensively used for formal and informal instruc- 
tion, a certain amount of which is done by Mr. Warner 
who, during the next academic year, will be assisted by 
a distinguished scholar of Kyoto, Mr. Muneyoshi 
Yanagi. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Art Institute of Chicago 


Curator of Oriental Art, Charles Fabens Kelley 
Assistant Curator of Oriental Art, Doris K. Wilson 
Keeper of Fapanese Prints, Helen C, Gunsaulus 
Curator of Buckingham Prints, PF. W. Gookin 


Included in the permanent Chinese collection of the 
Art Institute are: 

Bronzes, over 60 items including small figures, of which 20 
items are ceremonial vessels of the Chou and Han dynasties. 

Jades, about 60 pieces. 
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Paintings, very few. 

Porcelain, almost entirely monochrome wares, 235 pieces. 

Pottery, chiefly Han and T’ang, about 120 pieces, and in 
addition to terra cotta more than 100 Han tiles from one 
tomb, a tomb gate and pillars, and two heads. 

Sculpture, 12 stone and 7 wood of some importance. 

Snuff bottles, miniature porcelains and hard stones, about 
500 in the Buckingham Collection. 

Textiles, a good study collection. 


The entire collection totals well over 1,000 pieces, 
especially noted among which are: 


Sculptured heads; one in stone of a Buddhist guardian king, 
35.6 cm. in height; one of dried lacquer with strongly individ- 
ual character, 30 cm. in height; one of terra cotta with a head- 
dress, 28.9 cm. in height; all of the T’ang dynasty; a limestone 
head of Avalokitesvara, 71 cm. in height of the late Six Dy- 
nasties period; and a stone head of Pi-hsia-yitian-chiin, 55 
cm. high, of the Sung dynasty. 

Other stone sculptures include a model of a gateway from 
the grave of a captain of the guard, 43.2 cm. in height and 
dated 293 C.E.; a stone sarcophagus, 29.9 cm. high; and a stone 
gateway 88.9 cm. in height of the T’ang dynasty. 

Another Buddhist figure is the Sung polychromed wood 
seated Bodhisattva, 158 cm. high. 

Also noteworthy is the large Buddhist stele, dated 551 C.E., 
which has been described in a special monograph. 


Notable among a group of notable bronzes are: 


A pair of ceremonial jars of pear-shape silhouette, oblong in 
section, with high-spreading bases, decorated in relief with 
animal head bosses and handles, and animal marks with 
double band-like bodies interlacing over the surface, 50 cm. 
in height, attributed to the Chou dynasty. 
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An oblong sacrificial dish of the fu type, cover and body 
practically identical in form, with animal-form handles at the 
ends, covered with engraved cloud pattern and narrow plain 
borders, and blue and green patina, height 18.6 cm., probably 
of the Chou dynasty. (See Plate I.) 

A tsun with ?’ao ?ieh mask in relief on each side of the 
center band, and highly conventionalized forms on the band 
around the base, with glossy dark green patina, height 26.3 
cm., of the Chou dynasty. 

A bronze tiger mask with green patina, height 22 cm., of 
the Chou dynasty. 

A gilt bronze wine vase, hu, covered with a plating of gold 
and white metal and engraved dragon and cloud motives in 
bands, height 45 cm., of the Han dynasty. 


Ceramic specimens include: 

An elaborate model watch tower, 69.8 cm. high; and a model 
of a house, with doorway and swinging door, broad-eaved 
roof with a small rectangular tower surmounted by a second 
tower, the whole of gray pottery with decoration of animals, 
tiger masks and conventional patterns painted in cream, white, 
red and black slip, height 53.7 cm.; both of the Han dynasty. 

A T’ang pilgrim bottle showing Hellenistic influence, a 
Sung Chiin flower pot with the Chinese numeral 2, and a large 
Sung celadon funeral vase with figures in relief, 80.2 cm. in 
height. 

The bulk of the Chinese material is to be found in two 
individual collections, the Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Nick- 
erson Collection and the Lucy Maud Buckingham Col- 
lection, which were the first to be presented. The 
Nickerson Collection is endowed for expansion, and the 
Buckingham Collection grows by gifts from Miss Kate 
Buckingham. Beyond these two collections additions 
are made chiefly by gift. Prominent as patrons have 
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been Mr. Samuel Marx, Mr. Guy Mitchell, Mr. Potter 
Palmer, Mrs. J. L. Valentine, and the fifty-three mem- 
bers of a small society, called The Orientals, who take 
an active interest in Oriental art. 

Quite a few of the Chinese exhibits in the Art In- 
stitute are loans, chiefly from Chicago collectors, 
among whom are Mrs. Chauncey Blair, Mrs. William 
J. Calhoun, Mrs. P. "TCrane,-Jr, Mr.O: C23 Doering: 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Sonnenschein, Mr. Russell 
Tyson and Mrs. J. L. Valentine. Some idea of the extent 
of the loan material may be gained from the fact that 
it includes about 350 pieces of pottery and porcelain. 
A collection of Korean pottery is a feature. 


Turning to the Japanese collection, we find it rela~ ~ 


tively undeveloped as compared with the Chinese, 
except in the field of prints where it contains one of the - 
world’s great collections. The general collection in- 
cludes lacquers, ceramics and sword fittings presented 
in 1900 by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Nickerson, pottery and 
paintings given by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, and 48 
inro, the gift of Mrs. George T. Smith. Mrs. Emily 
Crane Chadbourne has made several gifts of examples 
of the graphic arts, and The Orientals and other friends 
have presented a creditable group of obi and No robes. 
Perhaps the most important single piece is a NO robe 
of the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century given 
by Mrs. Charles H. Worcester. (See Plate XIII.) 

The Clarence Buckingham Collection of Japanese 
prints comprises about 4,000 subjects. Almost every 
important artist is represented, Harunobu and Kiyon- 
aga very fully; the “primitives” are especially note- 
worthy, and the number of important triptychs in 
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prime condition is large. The greater part of the collec- 
tion was assembled by Mr. Clarence Buckingham, with 
the advice and assistance of Mr. Frederick W. Gookin, 
and since his death has been constantly augmented by 
his sister, Miss Kate Buckingham. Many of the earlier 
examples were acquired from the Fenollosa and other 
famous collections, and Miss Buckingham has recently 
added the entire collection of Mr. Alexander Moslé. 

In addition, a small miscellaneous collection of prints 
from various donors includes an interesting group of 
about 200 examples depicting Europeans and Euro- 
pean views given by Mrs. Emily Crane Chadbourne. 

Mr. Martin Ryerson, who has for many years pur- 
chased Japanese illustrated books for the Art Institute, 
acquired the entire Louise Norton Brown collection in 
1926 and, within the last year, important items from 
the Odin and Javal collections of Paris. The collection 
now numbers over 800 titles and covers almost the 
entire field of illustrated books. 

No museum funds are available for the purchase of 
prints, but the gifts especially of Miss Buckingham and 
Mr. Ryerson are generous. 

Several private collections of Japanese prints in the 
Chicago area are notable. That of Mr. Charles H. 
Chandler of Evanston contains over 5,000 examples, 
and is especially rich in the works of Hiroshige. Mr. 
F. W. Gookin’s collection in Winnetka is strong in 
examples of Katsukawa Shunsho, and Mrs. Charles 
Morse and Mr. Frederick Colburn of Evanston have 
good collections. Others that may be mentioned are 
those of Mrs. George T. Smith, Mrs. William Suther- 
land, Mr. Harry Bigelow and Mr. Chester Wright of 
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Chicago, and Miss Ainsworth and Mr. J. D. Metzgar 
of Moline. 

Of 118 galleries in the entire Institute, nine are de- 
voted to Chinese and Japanese art, seven to the former 
and two to the latter. The aim of the Oriental Depart- 
ment is concerned primarily with artistic quality, to 
represent the arts of both countries as completely as 
possible without unnecessary duplication or repetition 
of types by examples of high quality. 

In the history of the collections the name of J. 
Arthur MacLean, now of Toledo, former Curator of 
Oriental Art, must be mentioned. 

Lectures and special exhibitions are arranged as 
opportunities offer. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Field Museum of Natural History 
Curator, Department of Anthropology, Berthold Laufer 


The Department of Anthropology of the Field 
Museum contains what is undoubtedly the most dis- 
tinguished general collection of Chinese material in this 
country, developed through a period of over, twenty 
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years by Doctor Laufer. The full scope of the collec- 
tions can be partially realized from the roughly classi- 
fied tabulation which follows: 


CHINESE 
PALMS ANCCAtMor, C&C... = 1h xe ess 94 
lorse trappings... seve. ds « « y| 
—- 101 
Architectural: 
| BVA, Cire aed ARR: BF fags pap 9 Oa a ea 41 
Ragoda modelss ww s4at cides. 84. 
nlesiandiroof figures... 4, ...n 15: a 
196 
Carvings, small: 
Bones, loman. oracle... <0... 20% 253 
1S eV Ca1 3 Ue apoio ea ene a ee 5 
IEE Va Pa aah at chek so edhaynduiicts Geel 58 
HA UTOCELOS CUPS ae teaiars) 2. sini afo'nce's 168 
Stones, semi-precious........... 196 
Turtle, inscribed fossil.......... I 
——— 681 
Ceramics: 
OES STE IS a a rey ce Se 16 
Mortuary clay figures........... 482 
BOL COVALIN Si oat sloxss ae auedeva's spaitiats 176 
OSES Oe eae eT OE I 1,038 
1,712 
ClGBONRG eee hick dai Foo ts sale Sreinie dl ayBek Bois 26 
Coins, moulds, paper money.............. oh Gy) 
Costumes, articles of personal adorn- 
ment: 
| BS Ya hn ife! ya ana aera Oe HR ear 158 
Cook ai OCs ue ee RE ere 79 
| RAIS. de CU ea na rea TRAE none CoCr 138 
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Rosaries (ne acn Coe eee 24 
Spectacle Cas€s, ete. itu siete 30 
Cricket gourds and accessories: (cries 
Domestic equipment: 
Basketry o 0 ove.) cieea i pees cg | 
Chopstickss 1). ib ct ances are 241 
Fly whisks, brushes, etc......... 50 
Glass iste ts Ree SOP NA Na nme tens 
Graphic arts: 
INiburnG ss DOokss CCC) panne arate 62 
Color prints cs ten esrsien pe ere ae 64 
Lithographs een see ee 88 
Mounted rubbings, ete.2 3.22. 202 
Pauitiigs 57) Se 0 lee re haa ee 417 
Printing material, paper, etc..... 138 
Writing paper and materials... .. 162 
Fader stoic g Se eee ee ee aero 
Racquets.) ae Ge 2. aan eee ee ete 
Metalwork: 
Brass es 2 Ue eee eee 40 
Bronze, including figures........ 1,001 
Coppese'i ck ost\. semen eer 9 
Tron St Aelia ee eee ee 99 
Mirrare es ait ieee oes oe mee 238 
Pewtetes 00.5 as eae eee 320 
Plaques sii.o5 aces ae eee BF 
Silvery, ex Nara 2 
lincand leads <ies hey see y 


Musicalinstruments. 2:1. yer eee eae 
Sculpture, marble and stone....... 440 
StONe ODjECtS Hat eee eee AER 17 


641 
24.4 


348 
30 


r.12% 
852 
66 
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Textiles: 
| SGETEES, cco Oe ae eee PENT 6 
WWOVensilke cs oul eda a swaue.. 75 
Theatrical: 
Costumed actor figures with facial 
CASEOE RN tate Men asia 10 
1 IER es oe er ae Ae te 240 
Shadow-play figures............ 61 
Tobacco and accessories: 
A BA 8 | S08) Wd (epg ac a ger 45 
SHUT pSAIIDLES Of sais 92 .o8s73 oa oe 10 
Wopacca pipes i155. cbt ats teres s 56 
habacco, samples'0f.. <0 <2. nae 28 
Woodsand bamboo.) si... se sess UGE 
Bamboo: bimds< i > ses oo ons 4 
JAPANESE 
Architectural, pagoda model... ....:........ 
Arms and armor; sword-guards........... 
Carvings, small: 
Boncwand horn. caso. sates «3 2 
VOU ena pace Gcioul ces pacaion: = 24 
WL ORrOise spell. tees ee cect» ¢ * 
Ceramics: 
Gre aig kano 9 aieiaatey corer seis I 
DOUCRY teas otis ies avin se tlotere 17 
Coins and paper money...........+.++05- 


Costumes and personal adornment: 


81 


139 


29 


18 
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Costumes, slippers, €tC:... tee 41 
Hairyswitches- 2" eee es 5 
Jewelry and beads=. >>> --55.- 08 30 


Doliss asec Gites ears one areee alae 7 
Graphic arts: 

Albums, books: ctesste 7. nace a2 

Coloriprin ts: veoh ae sep ece aries ane 5A7 

Paintings 2.0.5 en sonia. oes eee 6 

Printing material. ccc ice 20 

Stencils ate. oe a eee 59 

Writing qnaterial 2. no ae 4 

SS 628 

Lacquer gecwc. uses oe ee ro ee 2 
Metalwork: 


7s 57 

Musical instruments... 4.5. ae a eee 18 

Sculptures StONe crema oon eee I 

Textiles: 

Embroideries=— aaa coe 8 
Matting: <2. 200 ncm oo ee 8 
Rugs. css soe ce. ee eee I 
5 


Tobacco pipes. 2s). aes eae eee II 
Wood: and: bambooe ..)-4.. <n eset 14 
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Although this list indicates a total of over twelve 
thousand items, it is not complete, as many of the 
objects acquired in recent years have not yet been 
studied and officially catalogued. Doctor Laufer has also 
an extensive working library of books in Chinese and 
Japanese as well as in European languages. 

In accordance with the scope of the Museum, the 
Chinese collection is intended to illustrate the develop- 
ment of Chinese civilization from its beginning to the 
present time. The Chinese section was organized when a 
gift from Mrs. T. B. Blackstone enabled the Museum to 
send Doctor Laufer to China and Tibet for three years, 
from 1908 to 1g10. This expedition resulted in the for- 
mation of a collection of some 12,000 objects. Again in 
1923 the collections were further augmented by an- 
other expedition of Doctor Laufer to China under the 
auspices of Captain Marshall Field. Several gifts have 
made distinctive additions, most prominent of which 
are the A. W. Bahr Collection of over 600 archaic jades, 
presented by a group of friends of the Museum, and the 
collection of carved rhinoceros-horn cups presented by 
Mr. John J. Mitchell. 

The collection as a whole is particularly strong in 
archaic and Sung bronzes, cast iron, jade, mortuary 
clay figures, Buddhist and Taoist sculpture, and 
dramatic art. 

In the Japanese section the strongest features are the 
collection of sword mounts presented by Doctor F. W. 
Gunsaulus and the 350 prints of the type called 
surimono given by Miss Helen C. Gunsaulus. 

The publications of the Field Museum with reference 
to and illustrated by its collections are extensive. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Cincinnati Museum Association 


The Cincinnati Museum has a small collection of 
decorative arts and about 400 Japanese prints, but has 
no special fund for developing these collections. 

The city is especially to be noted in this report for 
the private collection, chiefly of porcelains, of Mr. and 


Mrs. Charles P. Taft. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 


The Japanese collection of the Cleveland Museum is 
rather small, with mirrors and sword-guards predomi- 
nant. Most of these are in the collection formerly be- 
longing to Mr. D. Z. Norton. The Chinese collection, 
on the other hand, is larger and includes bronzes, 
paintings, stone sculpture, jades and other objects in 
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fairly balanced proportions. Worthy of note among the 
Chinese material are: 


A bronze wine vessel probably of the Chou dynasty, in the 
Worcester R. Warner Collection. 

A bronze ram of the Han dynasty showing Scythian influ- 
ence, and a Sung wood head of a Bodhisattva, in the Dudley 
P. Allen Collection. 

A Wei dynasty stone head of Kuan-yin given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph King. 

A Wei stone stele of a Buddhist Trinity in the John Hunt- 
ington Collection. 

A mural or fresco painting of Buddha preaching, attributed 
to the T’ang dynasty, given by John L. Severance. 

A green-glazed Han pottery jar with silvery irridescence. 
(See Plate II.) 


Most unusual, probably, are the seven Han tiles 
with designs in bas-relief in the Charles W. Harkness 
Collection. 

A Korean painting of the Korai period and the 
large well-selected Severance Collection of Korean pot- 
tery should be mentioned. 

Development of the collections has been accomplished 
chiefly through gifts, and the donors particularly noted 
are Mr. Worcester R. Warner, Mr. Ralph King, Mr. D. 
Z. Norton, Mr. John L. Severance and Mr. L. C. Hanna. 

As Cleveland has no special curator for the Oriental 
arts at present, there is little activity in this depart- 
ment. 
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DAYTON, OHIO 
Dayton Art Institute 


Dayton has as yet very little Chinese or Japanese 
material, but the new building to be opened in the au- 
tumn of 1929 will include a Chinese temple of the Ming 
dynasty as a setting for the Chinese collection which the 
Institute expects systematically to develop. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Denver Art Museum 


The Denver Museum’s collections of Far Eastern 
material consist mainly of three groups deposited in 
the Colorado State Museum of Natural History pend- 
ing the erection of a new building. These are the Walter 
Mead Collection of Chinese ceramics, Chinese and Japa- 
nese bronzes and small decorative objects; the Willis 
Marean Collection of porcelain; and the Wilfley Col- 
lection of bronzes and ceramics. These collections have 
all been made within twenty or thirty years, largely in 
the East, and further expansion of the first two may be 
expected. 

In general the collections will be expanded by the 
acquisition of objects of decorative arts, displayed to a 
considerable extent in period rooms. Special attention 
will be paid to the educational usefulness of the collec- 
tions. 

During the past year the Museum has sponsored two 
lectures on Japanese painting by Mr. Tetsuzan Hori 
and a performance by Japanese lute players. No 
special curator is employed as yet, but a fresh interest 
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in the Far Eastern arts is apparent since the appoint- 
ment of a new director early in 1929. 

Private collectors include Doctor Miyamoto and 
Doctor Smiley, who are interested in prints, and Doctor 
Alfred Mann and Mr. Delos Chappell who collect early 
porcelains. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The Detroit Institute of Arts 
of the City of Detroit 


Curator of Asiatic Art, Benjamin March 


The collections of Chinese and Japanese art of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts must be considered in two 
groups. The group which comprises practically all of the 
material now exhibited in the galleries is the small collec- 
tion that has been acquired by gift or purchase since 
Igig. The extent of this collection may be summarized 
as follows: 


CHINESE 
Bronzes and metalwork..........<::. 5 
Céramicss 2. Socata cose beta en een 44 
Pade ie he acts oes ca eect eee eee I 
Paintings (including one mural)....... 5 
SCulpeUPen (2. 2k Seve saint eres 10 
Ciay figures: Ja 2 ine eae a 
Textiles 0 ns.4 eeee beens ee 9 

JAPANESE en 25: 
Paintings. o:42)007 ugha en eee 7 
Ottery ca ate eee 8 
Sculpture.) ei Ses. See eee 6 
TOXGNSS 5 ounce ce ee 134 


Pap aS ee 55 
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Related material includes one mural painting from 
Kizil, one Korean Buddhist painting of the Korai 
period, and eight Tibetan banners. 

The relation of gifts to purchases in this group may be 
seen from the following analysis of values based on the 
purchase prices: 


Total purchases of Chinese material. ..... $31,169.00 
Notalepiits o1 Chinese. material). ..2. 264+. 41,275.00 
Total purchases of Japanese material...... 21,075.00 
Total gifts of Japanese material.......... 810.00 
Total value of accessions since 1919..... $94,329.00 
Proportion acquired by gilt. . os... .se+ ss 44.6 per cent 


Purchases are made entirely from the funds ap- 
propriated by the City of Detroit for that purpose, and 
during the last ten years the acquisitions of Far Eastern 
material have accounted for 5.61 per cent of the total 
appropriations. The Detroit Museum of Art Founders 
Society and Mr. and Mrs. Edsel B. Ford have been most 
prominent among the donors of gifts. In developing the 
collections the objective is a rather small but well- 
rounded representative group of artistic masterpieces. 

Pieces that may be singled out for special mention 
are: 


A thirteenth century Chinese water color painting on paper 
by the artist Ch’ien Hsiian of Autumn Grasses and Insects, 
measuring 10°/i5 by 4734 inches and mounted with a num- 
ber of annotations in a hand-scroll, from the collection of 
Mr. P’ang Lai-ch’en, the gift of The Detroit Museum of Art 
Founders Society. (See Plate X.) 

A Chinese porcelain vase of Lung-ch’tian celadon ware 
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with a moulded relief ornament of peony flowers, 28 inches in 
height, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Edsel B. Ford. 

A large Chinese wood head of a Bodhisattva, of the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century. 

A two-fold screen of Pine Tree and Waterfall painted in 
colors and gold on paper, attributed to Korin. 

A Japanese Buddhistic painting of Nyoirin Kwannon of 
about the twelfth century. 

The Yamaga Collection of 133 examples of Japanese tex- 
tiles from the fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries. 


The second division of the collections is the Frederick 
_ Stearns Collection, most of which is in storage or study 
rooms. This was collected by Mr. Stearns between 1880 
and 1890 and given by him to the old Detroit Museum of 
Art. Included is a group of Japanese materials number- 
ing over 7,500 items, among which are 1,300 ceramic 
specimens, 1,000 examples of arms and sword orna- 
ments, 200 lacquers and 500 pieces of wood and bamboo 
carving; a group of Chinese materials numbering about 
1,500 items; and about 1,000 Korean specimens. In 
addition to a fair representation of artistic materials, a 
very considerable portion of this collection was devoted 
to examples of a strictly ethnological interest. 

The Chinese and Japanese collections represent about 
five per cent of the total value of the collections of the 
Museum, estimated on the basis of purchase prices, and, 
excluding Stearns material, about six per cent of the 
total number of objects on exhibition. 

The collections of Far Eastern materials may be said 
to have had their inception with the contribution of 
Mr. Frederick Stearns to the Detroit Museum of Art 
during the decade 1880 and 1890. Mr. Stearns made 
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several trips to the Far East, especially Japan, and his 
purchases on these tours formed the Stearns Collection 
which was for many years the total Far Eastern collec- 
tion of the Museum. Curiously enough, Mr. Charles L. 
Freer, who has been generally recognized as one of 
America’s most distinguished collectors of Chinese and 
Japanese art, made no contributions of this type of 
material to the Museum and had no immediate influ- 
ence upon the collections, although the presence of his 
possessions in Detroit helped to develop a sympathetic 
attitude toward Oriental arts on the part of a few 
people who later interested themselves in the collec- 
tions of the Institute of Arts. 

In 1919 the City of Detroit took over the Art Mu- 
seum, and since that time it has been known under its 
present title, while the old corporation of the Museum 
of Art has been continued as The Detroit Museum of 
Art Founders Society. Apparently there has always 
been the intention to make the Institute of Arts fully 
representative of the artistic world, but it was not until 
the new building was in the process of construction and 
later opened to the public, in October 1927, that much 
thought was given to the development of the Asiatic 
department. With the provision of adequate exhibition 
space and the appointment of a curator of Asiatic art, 
this department has begun to assume its proper place in 
relation to the rest of the Museum. 

During the past year the Museum has arranged 
several small exhibitions of Japanese prints from the 
collection of 106 items belonging to Mr. and Mrs. 
Julian H. Harris, which is on indefinite loan in the 
Institute of Arts. Four regular lectures on Chinese and 
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Japanese art by the curator have been included during 
the past year in the Tuesday evening and Wednesday 
morning lecture series of the Institute, and Mr. Arthur 
W. Hummel of the Library of Congress contributed to 
the Tuesday evening series a lecture on The World View 
of the Chinese as Reflected in their Art. Numerous gallery 
talks and lectures to special groups have been given by 
the curator and members of the Educational Depart- 
ment. 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Wadsworth Atheneum and Morgan Memorial 


The major portions of the collections of Chinese and 
Japanese materials include: 


Chinese porcelains, about 350: 


[GE reg) [STi So ee aE av ce 40 per cent 

PI AERGG en Getacs pst teense as 20 per cent 

ChiiensB ung tina. Ga ony en ec 40 per cent 
Japanese arms and armor: 

WOT DIOUM EMU S 4 cents fe ass 2H atssye exe 'v 66 

SINCE ANGLES Re see tae ae ins a ane ota IIS 

SWORE OUALIS a soo eta ea Natasa ale a 50 


All except the last item of fifty sword-guards from 
Miss Mary A. Terry’s collection, which were given to 
the Museum in 1921, was acquired from Mr. Samuel A. 
Avery, partly by gift in 1918 and partly by bequest in 
1920. The Avery Collection probably owes its origin to 
Mr. Avery’s father, whose large ceramic collection is 
now in the Metropolitan Museum. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Honolulu Academy of Arts 


The Oriental pieces in the Honolulu Academy of 
Arts constitute over half of the entire collection of the 
Museum, and comprise 1304 items with the following 
distribution: 


CHINESE 
PORTER Teck io <8 SAR oS Sates Ok ot oh.es he nese rtee. 4 
ae cines ocean ARs es Sea oaks Ye oats ate 36 


are Ne ies pitek ole 1d Wtgrenne wets ie 46 
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Racquet 94. 2.uw ip ee See eee een 38 
Paintings: 18 Sot ea ee ee eee 36 
Porcelain’ >. ates -.de curs ee neces 205 
Pottéty = 5 bi oe ea eae 149 
Screens say sania ho eras es ees 12 
Sculpture: Jac cuciese sehen ee 24 
Textiles eee asa ota ened 21 
Tomb: figuress’.. ser. scene a sei, 56 
Miscellaneous 2c. <4. sctancu riers Meeeanoes 154 
781 
JAPANESE 
COsttiines iss 0) 20o bain etal a ee eee 12 
Lacquer epndek ease tastes seas eas 64 
Patnting 20 canst ceca aoe trees sede 15 
POttery sci sod sees ee reentears ccs 10 
CLEGG teas cle Hoje sien rene eae ares 12 
AV OXtILES ects cge non a eke ree ee, 26 
Miscellaneous.2 <<. 2.4 eee 17 
156 
KOREAN 
Brass. i). sot aye aote oats Sete eee ee 200 
Bronze! cis. 0. eee oe eee I 
Paintings: '.):15 {say Saaoe eres 6 
POCtety tesa sea ates Outer taa eee 152 
SCUIDEURE HM acca cee ac Te eee nee 2 
Miscellaneous... tie ce ree eee 6 
meceas oe 


In addition there is a group of about 400 Oriental 
weapons, collected and presented by Mr. C. J. Hede- 
mann. 

Especially noteworthy pieces are: 

A Chinese wood Kuan-yin, seated with the left leg pendant, 


from the temple of Chang-chiao in Hsii-chou, attributed to 
the late T’ang dynasty, 5 feet 7 inches in height. 
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A Chinese scroll painting, The Hundred Geese attrib- 
uted to Ma Pan of the twelfth century. 

A Japanese lacquer cabinet from a design by Sanraku. 

A Japanese writing box by Korin. 

A pottery hand-warmer by Kenzan. 

A Japanese two-fold paper screen attributed to Korin. 

Some examples of Han pottery, T’ang tomb figures, and 
Korai pottery. 


“The Honolulu Academy of Arts was opened to the 
public in April, 1927, as a gift from Mrs. Charles M. 
Cooke. 

“For years the late Mr. and Mrs. Cooke had collected 
works of art from Europe and the Orient, and had 
planned to erect a building in which these might be in- 
stalled so that the ‘children of many races, far from the 
centers of art, might receive an intimation of their own 
cultural legacy and wake to the ideals embodied in the 
arts of their neighbors, that they might grasp the com- 
posite heritage accumulating for the new generations of 
Hawaii.’ 

“At the same time Mrs. Cooke made a most generous 
endowment for the maintenance of the Academy and 
the acquisition of new objects, and she is still adding to 
the collection by personal gifts.” 

A special feature of the Museum’s activities during 
the past year has been the observance of national 
festivals, the Chinese Moon Festival in September, and 
in May the Japanese Boy Day Festival and Korean 
Spring Festival, with national groups arranging pro- 
grams, acting as hosts and generally participating in 
the celebrations. Throughout the year occasional lec- 
tures are given by visitors or members of the Academy 
staff on various phases of Oriental art. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles Museum of History, 
Science and Art 


Most of the important examples of Far Eastern art in 
Los Angeles Museum are to be found in loan collec- 
tions, of which the chief and the most valuable single 
collection in the entire museum is that of General 
J. W. N. Munthe of Peping. This collection has been on 
exhibition since 1926 and consists of 394 Chinese items 
including 10 bronzes, 77 porcelains, 22 potteries, 84 
sculptures, and 160 paintings. 

A second collection to be noted is that of Chinese 
porcelains belonging to Senator A. Burlingame Johnson, 
exhibited in the Museum since 1923. 

Altogether there are twenty-five groups of materials 
in this museum, fourteen of which are loans and eleven 
gifts; and they include, in addition to the collections 
mentioned above, 135 Japanese prints, 44 Japanese, 
and 56 Chinese carvings, 150 snuff bottles and a $10,- 
000 collection of Chinese ceramics. 

The Chinese and Japanese collections are under the 
departments of history and art and receive the same 
attention and interest as the other collections of the 
Museum. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
The Southwest Museum 


A collection of Japanese inro, covering the entire 
production of the great Koma family, given to the 
Museum by Mrs. Edwin P. Greble and the Herbert 
E. House Collection of Chinese objects are the most 
notable groups in the Southwest Museum. 

Donations by friends of the Museum are responsible 
for the Oriental acquisitions, and the development of 
the collections has been under the immediate direction 
of Mr. James A. B. Scherer, the director, and due to his 
experience and interest in the Far East. The inclusion of 
these examples in this Museum is explained by the 
label at the entrance to the one room devoted to them: 


Why this Oriental Room in a Museum devoted to the 
“first Americans”? Because America in all probability was 
first settled from Asia; and this room exemplifies what took 
place there long after the emigrants left. 


Mr. Scherer has spent, in two periods of five and two 
years each, a total of seven years in the Orient, chiefly in 
Japan. Among his published works are four books on 
Japan, of which the latest, ““The Romance of Japan 
through the Ages,” was issued in 1926, and in a special 
edition for the Japan Society in 1928. 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O., CALIFORNIA 
Mills College Art Gallery 


A detailed analysisof the Mills College collections 
shows them to be composed as follows: 
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CHINESE 
Bronze a. os See Cie eo eee 2 
CIGisanies A he ee eee 
Jewelry; beads. sauce state dae see 12 
Lacquer soteie ride teat eee eee I 
Paintings: sins deh Yoon eta ta one 44 
Pewtetnse se dont a ee eee 10 
POLCCEVccueul ove tte sh oa ta hee encore I 
Sculpture cts enssceecr a iatene renee ie 7 
Bronze euress a: 5 se a ty TO 
ClaviGipures: nicl gcse oe aa eee ae Es 
Papiermaché masiee, c.6, 9) ae eer I 
SaaS seh tea eetee as oe ees eee 19 
Wood Carvings: ce5 neeet ne eee I 
= 185 
JAPANESE 
Racquet. 7ern iat. one ene eoenee I 
Sculpture. ck Gute es 2 tee ae eee 8 
Bronze figure, 2.0 en ak ee Oe 
Wood ‘carvings. 62 sve eee eee I 
— 108 


The combined collection of 293 objects represents 
42.40 per cent of the total collections of the Museum, 
6g1 pieces in all. In value, however, its $14,000 repre- 
sents only 16.28 per cent of the total valuation of $86,- 
000. Two Chinese bronze Lohans, 25 inches high, and a 
group of small bronze figures in the Wei Tatar tradition 
are especially mentioned in descriptions of the collec- 
tions. 

For the most part, the Chinese and Japanese objects 
are the gift of Mr. Albert M. Bender of San Francisco, 
a trustee of the College, and a collector who has also 
made extensive gifts to the Legion of Honor in San 
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Francisco. A collection of porcelains, lacquers, furniture 
and textiles will go to Mills College as the gift of Mrs. 
E. C. Wright of San Francisco when they can be ade- 
quately housed. 

Reference to Mr. E. C. Carter’s China and Fapan in 
our University Curricula ' shows that Mills College gives 
the Far East an important place in the college plan. 
Besides a course in Oriental Art, the College has also 
during the past year sponsored lectures on Oriental art 
and history by Doctor James H. Cousins, Mrs. Margaret 
E. Cousins, Mr. Torao Kawasaki, Doctor Anna Brin- 
ton, Doctor Obed Johnson, Mr. Earle Garfield Linsley, 
and Miss Margaret Walker, Assistant Professor at 
Mills College. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Institute of Art 


Three small galleries of the Minneapolis Institute are 
devoted to the arts of the Far East, one of them housing 
the Searle Chinese Collection of 253 snuff bottles, 40 
rhinoceros-horn cups and a few pieces of carved jade 
and coral. 

Two screens attributed to Kano Yeitoku, a wood 
Kwannon of the Fujiwara period, and a set of prints 
of Hiroshige’s ‘““Tokaido”’ series, may be singled out for 
mention from the Japanese collection. 

The collections have grown without much direction 
from both gifts and purchases. Mr. Charles L. Freer 
gave several paintings and some early jades. A Mr. 
John S. Bradstreet, who had spent some time in the 


1 American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1929. 
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Far East, especially Japan, contributed many objects 
some years ago, and in 1927 Mr. and Mrs. Augustus L. 
Searle gave their collection of snuff bottles and twenty- 
seven horn cups as the basis of the Searle Collection, to 
which additions have been made recently. 

Minneapolis has no special curator for Far Eastern 
art, but the director, Mr. Russell Plimpton, has visited 
Eastern Asia this year and is expected to bring renewed 
interest to the development of this department. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
T. B. Walker Art Galleries 
The principal groups of Chinese and Japanese ma- 
terials in the T. B. Walker Collection are: 


About 550 examples of Chinese ceramic art, chiefly Ch’ing 
porcelains. | 
About 200 Chinese jades, chiefly of the Ch’ing dynasty. 
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A small group of other Chinese hard stones. 

A group of Chinese gem stones, glass and snuff bottles. 

About 50 Chinese bronzes, chiefly Ming. 

About 125 Chinese and Japanese ivory carvings. 

Japanese Satsuma pottery, Korean pottery of the four- 

teenth to sixteenth centuries and Chinese and Tibetan 
temple images. 

By far the largest part of the material appears to be 
of the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties. A carved jade moun- 
tain, with inscriptions by Ch’ien Lung and weighing 
640 pounds, may be especially mentioned, as well as 
some large porcelain vases and a group of bronzes 
bearing the Hstian Te mark. 

The collections of the Walker Art Galleries, of which 
the Chinese and Japanese materials represent in value 
about one-eighth, were made during the last thirty-five 
years by Thomas Barlow Walker, who died in 1928 
after having formed the Walker Foundation, Inc., 
and the Walker Art Galleries, Inc. The Foundation 
holds the funds for the maintenance of the galleries, but 
no plans for expansion have been made since Mr. 
Walker’s death. 

The Walker collections are available to the public in 
the gallery opened in May 1927, and gallery talks are 
given to various groups by the curator and others. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The T. B. Walker Art Galleries, 1927 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Art Association of Montreal 


A very small collection of Chinese and Japanese 
material is being carefully developed in the Museum 
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of the Art Association of Montreal. At present the 
ceramic specimens and tomb figures, numbering perhaps 
fifty in all, comprise about half of the Chinese collec- 
tion, which, however, has specimens of painting, sculp- 
ture, jades, textiles and decorative arts as well. The 
Japanese materials are chiefly ceramics, textiles, bronzes 
and prints. Objects are selected for their artistic value, 
especially design. 

The Art Association was founded in 1860 and opened 
its art gallery in 1879, but it was only in 1916, when a 
museum “‘for objects of artistic merit tending to the 
education of the general public” was inaugurated with 
Mr. F. Cleveland Morgan as Convenor of the Museum 
Committee, that definite formation of a Far Eastern 
collection was undertaken. Since 1916 the collections 
have been steadily growing by gift supplemented by 
purchases from the limited funds of the Museum, under 
Mr. Morgan’s direction. Mr. Morgan has been one of 
the chief donors to the collections, and in 1927 Lord 
Strathcona and his family gave collections of Japanese 
ceramics and bronzes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Lists of accessions in Annual Report of the Art Association of 
Montreal, 1916-1928. 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Yale University School of the Fine Arts 


The S. Wells Williams Collection of Chinese porce- 
lains contains about fifty pieces and is representative of 
many wares produced from the Chia Ching reign of the 
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Ming dynasty to the Tao Kuang reign of the Ch’ing. 
Decorated examples predominate. 

The permanent collection of Oriental art includes also 
among pieces deserving mention a Chinese head of 
Buddha of the T’ang dynasty, acquired in 1925 by gift, 
and a Chinese stele probably of the sixth century. 

The Williams Collection of porcelains was formed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams in Peking between the years 
1857 and 1876 while Mr. Williams was secretary and 
interpreter to the United States Legation there. The 
collection was loaned to the Art School in 1885, and in 
January 1928 was added to the permanent collections 
through the bequest of Mr. Williams’ son, Professor 
Frederick Wells Williams. 

During the winter 1928-29 two special loan exhibitions 
have been held. One consisted of thirty-five Japanese 
prints from the collection of Mr. Howard Mansfield of 
New York City, and the second of a selected group of 
Chinese, Japanese, Cambodian and Siamese sculpture, 
potteries, bronzes and paintings lent by Yamanaka and 
Company of New York. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Bulletin of the Associates in Fine Arts at Yale University, June 
1928, May 1929. 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art 


The Far Eastern material includes: 


A collection of carvings in jade and hard stones bequeathed 
by Morgan Whitney. 
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A collection of metalwork, over 140 examples of Chinese, 
Japanese, Tibetan and Indo-Chinese work, including 45 
Buddhist. images, with attributions ranging from Chou to 
Ming, formed by Doctor I. M. Cline and purchased by the 
Museum in 1928. 

Miscellaneous ceramics, lacquers, and other materials. 


In previous years exhibitions have been held of Chi- 
nese ceramies loaned by Mrs. M. G. Westfeldt, ivories by 
Mr. C. H. Behre, Japanese swords by Doctor H. W. E. 
Walther and Mr. P. H. F. Follet, prints by Doctor 
Walther and prints and images by Mrs. J. F. Steiner 
and Mrs. H. W. Schwartz. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
The American Museum of Natural History 


Collections in the Department of Anthropology in- 
clude some 3,500 Chinese pieces and about 500 Japanese, 
approximately half of which are on exhibition and the 
remainder in the files. Various series representing 
Chinese costume, industries, religion and other phases of 
life have especial interest in the fact that they were 
collected just prior to the changes which have taken 
place in the immediate past. In addition special note 
should be made of the Han pottery described in Doctor 
Laufer’s book and a series of bronzes and old casts of 
bronze from the Chou, Han and Ming periods. 

The ethnological collections from China were made in 
the main by Doctor Berthold Laufer during the years 
Ig01-04, with funds given by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff 
and administered by a committee. 

The basis of the Japanese collections was formed by 
Doctor Laufer also, about 1898, and since that time 
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occasional small miscellaneous gifts from individuals or 
missionary societies have augmented it. During the last 
year a notable collection of prehistoric stone imple- 
ments was acquired through the generosity of Mr. 
W. L. Hildburgh. 

Since the period of Doctor Laufer’s connection with 
the American Museum, the collections have not been 
in charge of a specialist or systematically developed. 
Though having little bearing on culture, except as it 
immediately affects the present relations between 
American institutions and the Chinese Government, it 
may be pertinent to mention here the interest shown by 
this Museum in Eastern Asia in the expeditions which 
have recently been led out from Peping by Doctor 
Roy Chapman Andrews. 

In the Museum library are 530 titles of books in the 
Chinese language covering the classics, history, philoso- 
phy and belles-lettres. Further, the library receives the 
publications of practically all the important universi- 
ties and scientific societies of China and Japan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Laufer, B., Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty, 1909. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Curator of Far Eastern Art, Alan Reed Priest 
Keeper of the Altman Collection and Assistant Curator 
of Far Eastern Art, Theodore Y. Hobby 


The collections under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Far Eastern Art in the Metropolitan Museum 
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comprise some twelve thousand items, with China and 
Japan about equal numerically. The various examples 
are distributed under the principal categories approxi- 
mately as follows: 


CHINESE 
Bronzer a Goh awe ca aoe ae 221 
GErannitG: gen sack. ote ern ee eae 2,400 
fade and Nard. Stone ¢ van cesn aa cee eee RG 
Paintings ont. = Pea ee teas Oa 202 
py Ved en ee Me ee re ay ar Aa Reg TEN e OG 
Sculpture 
BronZes Sees ean ee ae aera 42 
Stone eit ates cas eee co eee eee 38 
WOOd citer ae a Ai om ea ee eeem a G/ 
TD EXILES oiidics yates Bots ame eg ee eee c.188 
JAPANESE 
Bronze. co keer ween et eee 218 
Ceramics Sains Sa needs oi Aen Cee ee 1,500 
Lacquer. cao en. tate ee ee 600 
Netsuke cic bse end eo eee ee 1,800 
Paintings coor ion onan eae eee 213 
Prints Fos. slow age he ee eee ape oem 1,571 
Sculpture 
Bronze sc: a a ee eee I 
DEORE cacareicke tk Me eue< ee cee etree a eer a I 
Wood). acto ise corey cae ee er aren anes a7 
Textiles? .2t).tec te eee ee C2350 
CAMBODIAN 
Sculpture:.; baat ile ee eee ee 25 
SIAMESE 
Ceramics eit: 1S cen oe ee ee 112 


Sctlpture 7.55 Lissa es eee 7 
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KOREAN 
EL EOU Zep Meert. aaa Nar nd ete eA ie 
MCCA TRI CS) een yeeros SI ae aS 144 
BE LAUENENNLS ery eae ote SR Rk Rect a eh 25 
CUI UD tUeeeeee ne Saat here mca ree tian Ke) 
TIBETAN 
ESPOUIZO ween eye erred. Sia Oe arene tn See 6 
EAURIN Ge cette hw oe eS esee meres, «5 12 
CUNEO eeeea fecee Mina eek ly ok Pah orale 1S 


To these must be added 429 pieces of Chinese porce- 
lain in the Altman Collection and a few scattered items 
in other galleries. The library includes about one thou- 
sand volumes on Chinese and Japanese art of which per- 
haps half are in the Chinese and Japanese languages. 

The only available basis for comparing the Far East- 
ern collections with the other materials in the Museum 
is in terms of exhibition floor space. Checking these 
figures, we learn that to the Far Eastern department is 
allotted 5.75 per cent of the entire Museum. 

Among the notable pieces are: 


A Chinese bronze vessel with cover, 2134 inches in height, 
inscribed with a date corresponding to 1113 B.C., the gift of 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan in 1917. 

A Chinese bronze table with its full complement of sacri- 
ficial vessels and utensils, made in the Chou dynasty, and 
formerly in the Tuan Fang Collection. 

A Chinese bronze figure of Maitreya standing, 5534 inches 
high, of the Northern Wei dynasty, dated 486 C.E. (see 
Plate ITI). 

A fragment of a Chinese stone figure, the head and shoul- 
ders of a Bodhisattva with traces of early painting in the halo, 
38 inches high, attributed to the Sui dynasty. 
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A Chinese stone votive tablet with Shakymuni, Manjusri 
and Samantabhadra on the front in full relief, 62 inches by 
38 inches, dated 534 C.E. 

A Chinese wood image of Kuan-yin or Avolokitesvara, 
seated, with traces of brilliant color, 4634 inches high, attrib- 
uted to the late T’ang dynasty. 

A Chinese landscape scroll, on silk, Late Autumn by 
Wen T’ung of ‘the eleventh century, 22 inches by tor inches. 

A Japanese Buddhistic painting on silk of Jizo, 42 by 16% 
inches, of the Kamakura period. 

A Japanese two-fold paper screen with a wave design by 
Korin in colors on a gold ground, 5756 by 65% inches (see 
Plate XIV). 

This last was reproduced in colors in Kokka No. 127. 


The first important step in the formation of a Far 
Eastern collection was taken in 1879 when the Samuel 
P. Avery Collection of Chinese and Japanese porcelains 
was purchased. In 1891 Edward C. Moore left his col- 
lection of Chinese and Japanese objects to the Museum, 
and the collections were further augmented in 1893 by 
gifts of the collections of Charles Stewart Smith and 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Colman. In 1902 the Museum re- 
ceived the bequest of the Heber R. Bishop Collection of 
jades and hard stones, with the condition that it must be 
kept intact and exhibited as he had shown it in his home. 
Samuel T. Peters gave a number of early tomb jades in 
Igii and 1913, and in the latter year the bequest of the 
Benjamin Altman Collection added some fine Chinese 
porcelains. 

Systematic development of the Department of Far 
Eastern Art began in 1914 when S. C. Bosch-Reitz was 
appointed curator, in which capacity he served until 
his resignation in 1926. The bequest of the E. C. Con- 
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verse Collection of Chinese porcelains, snuff bottles, 
jades and hard stones in 1921, and the gifts of Japanese 
porcelains by Mrs. V. Everit Macy in 1923 and of Scyth- 
ian bronzes by George D. Pratt have further added 
to the collections. Of the individual collections included, 
the Moore and Bishop Collections must be kept intact, 
and the Converse Collection intact in case lots. Loans 
from Mrs. Samuel T. Peters, Mr. John Platt, Mr. Harry 
Payne Bingham and Mr. Owen F. Roberts help to round 
out the exhibition. 

In spite of the large number of gifts of individual col- 
lections, the additions to the department are financed 
primarily by museum appropriation, assisted indirectly 
by gift and endowment, but not by direct gift. 

In Mr. Priest’s absence in the Orient it is impossible 
to state his policy authoritatively. 

During the past year the public lectures of the Mu- 
seum have included four in the field of Far Eastern art 
— by Baron A. von Stael-Holstein on Temples of Com- 
passion and Peace; by Professor Paul Pelliot.on lranian 
Influence on Chinese Buddbist Art; by Carl Whiting 
Bishop on Ancient Bronzes and by Benjamin March on 
The Third Dimension in Chinese Painting. A special ex- 
hibition of Japanese prints and textiles from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Louis V. Ledoux was also held. 

New York, as might be expected, isa center for private 
collections of Chinese and Japanese art, and informa- 
tion derived from extra-museum sources makes it possi- 
ble to mention some of the more important, chiefly of 
Chinese things. 

Mr. S. K. de Forest has specialized in Chinese cela- 
dons. Mrs. Christian Holmes has a notably fine collec- 
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tion of early Chinese bronzes and some other materials. 
The collection of Chinese pottery of Mr. Charles Hoyt 
has been mentioned in connection with the Fogg Mu- 
seum. 

Mrs. William H. Moore has made a distinguished col- 
lection of Chinese paintings and some choice bronzes 
and potteries. The Reverend Du Bois Morris has col- 
lected his paintings in China during years of residence 
there. Doctor Frederick Peterson has a considerable 
collection of Chinese paintings, chiefly of the Ming 
and Ch’ing dynasties. With some excellent porcelains 
Mr. George D. Pratt has a few paintings. Mr. Owen F. 
Roberts has formed a large miscellaneous collection 
of Chinese paintings, with some bronzes and other 
material. 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., have signifi- 
cant collections of Chinese porcelains, especially haw- 
thorns, Buddhist sculpture, and some bronzes, rugs and 
decorative paintings. Mr. Arthur Sachs has Scythian 
bronzes; and Doctor V. G. Simkhovitch, whose splendid 
collection of Chinese paintings was recently acquired by 
the Pennsylvania Museum, has Scythian and early 
Chinese bronzes. Mr. Grenville Winthrop’s collection 
includes some small sculpture and some bronzes of 
importance. 

Distinguished collections of Japanese prints have 
been noted in discussing the New York Public Library. 

Obviously this list is not exhaustive, and in a city 
where the majority of dealers have headquarters 
there are numerous fine pieces in the hands of appre- 
ciative owners who have not specialized as Oriental 
collectors. 
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NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
The New York Public Library 

The Japanese prints of the New York Public Library 
number 1517 pieces, representative of the whole art and 
especially of certain individual artists among whom 
Utamaro may be particularly named. 

The collection was formed by Captain F. Brinkley 
and acquired by the Library through the gift of Mr. 
Charles Stewart Smith. Although a privately printed 
checklist, Collection of ‘fapanese Engravings and 
Chromo-xylographs, accompanied the collection, 600 
of the most important items were specially mounted 
and card-catalogued by Mr. Frederick W. Gookin. 

The Library has no Chinese prints, and the Brinkley- 
Smith Collection is a completed unit. It has supplied 
material for various exhibitions since 1goI. 

Among private collectors of Japanese prints in New 
York Mr. Louis V. Ledoux and Mr. Howard Mansfield 


may be especially mentioned. 


OBERLIN, OHIO 
Oberlin College, Dudley Peter Allen 
Memorial Art Museum 

Chinese objects to the number of 184 and Japanese to 
the number of 438 make up the Oberlin Oriental collec- 
tions, principally distributed as follows: 
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CHINESE 
Bronze coic, Pet Uacistne 30 Ca ee we 12 
Decorativetarts a: c) Gr Gasca g2 
Paintings, b. Wa Richt eine ee ee 17 
Potcetanit asa eae fui ne. ae ea eee 50 
Pottery ticls: wa tssiar ol eee 12 
DCU] P trent: geass bie ee Rat anne ae erent I 

JAPANESE 
Bropie)s : oigiracts a eciett heen ead on dt a ae 18 
Decorativeiatts <p eo elon esi ene 250 
Paintingsrs sec ok ohh ean ee ee 35 
POt COLA E saa ptias Gis scs 2 Ae ene atin ra ea eae £39 
RGtteny 2) svi sncmaacrs <q tele Saleen eee tener 2 


The collections, which are the most representative in 
the entire Museum, have been largely donated. Mr. 
Charles L. Freer gave a number of paintings and some 
examples of bronze and porcelain; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
P. Olney bequeathed a collection of which two-thirds 
was Chinese and Japanese decorative art material, and 
endowed it for maintenance. Other donors noted are 
Mrs. F. F. Prentiss, Mr. Samuel Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. F. Jewett and Mr. Parish-Watson. 

As the Museum is a departmental laboratory, pur- 
chases made from the limited funds available are se- 
lected for their value to the Department of Fine Arts of 
the College. 

Oberlin maintains an intimate and cordial relation 
with a school in T’ai-ku, Shansi, and there is much 
interest in things Chinese. Among the lectures in the 
Museum during the past year was one on Chinese art 
by Benjamin March of Detroit. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
The Pennsylvania Museum of Art 


Chief of Division of Oriental Art, Horace H. F. fFayne 
Assistant in Chinese Art, Isabel M. Ingram 
Assistant in ‘Fapanese Art, Philip Harding Cate 


The Chinese collection of the Pennsylvania Museum 
is one of the largest in the Museum and by far the larg- 
est in the Division of Oriental Art. The Japanese col- 
lection is about one fifth as large as the Chinese and 
represents perhaps five per cent of the total Museum 
collections. 

In the Chinese field we find a general collection par- 
ticularly strong in pottery, sculpture, paintings and tex- 
tiles. The ceramics include a good group of Han, T’ang 
and Sung wares, with a considerable range of mortuary 
figurines. The acquisition of the Oswald Sirén Collec- 
tion strengthened the department of sculpture, notably 
with a group of small Eastern Wei marbles. A late 
T’ang gilt bronze Kuan-yin should also be mentioned. 
In 1929 the Simkhovitch Collection of some 300 Chinese 
paintings was added, giving immediate distinction to 
the Division in the field of the graphic arts. Other ma- 
terials include a representative group of later textiles, 
a set of Han bronze vessels, a good coromandel lacquer 
screen and a large Ming cloisonné jar. The library con- 
tains a number of Chinese books on bronzes and early 
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antiquities and an adequate working collection of Euro- 
pean and American works on Eastern art. 

The Japanese collection is limited in scope, with the 
largest groups in textiles and ceramics. The latter group 
is representative and the former is large and important, 
with a few significant early pieces. Among the paintings, 
four landscapes by Sesshu are outstanding, and in sculp- 
ture a portrait statue of the Kamakura period is note- 
worthy. 

During the year 1928-29 about $42,000 was spent for 
Chinese and $60,000 for Japanese purchases, exclusive 
of the architectural interiors which are to be installed 
in the new museum building. The policy of the curator 
is to buy as much as possible in the East, and about 
$100,000 has been spent from Museum funds in develop- 
ing the Chinese collection. Neither section is endowed, 
but a small number of patrons have given liberally to 
build up the department of Chinese art. Especially 
notable among individual donors have been the late 
Mr. Charles H. Ludington and Mr. Edward B. Robin- 
ette. 

The Oriental collections as well as the Museum itself 
grew out of the Centennial Exposition held in Phila- 
delphia in 1876. The bulk of the Japanese material, 
mostly modern at that time, was then acquired. The 
Chinese department received little attention before 
Langdon Warner became Director in 1917, only a few 
late objects being added to the original accessions. The 
large pottery collection was developed by Charles H. 
Ludington with the codperation of Dr. George Crofts, 
but little was done with painting, sculpture and bronzes 
until Mr. Jayne became curator. In the new building 
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authentic period rooms will furnish settings for the 
collections. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Articles in The Pennsyloania Museum Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
The Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 


Director, Horace H. F. fayne 
Assistant Curator, Far Eastern Section, Helen E. Fernald 


The collection of Chinese art in the University Mu- 
seum is the smallest in point of numbers of the Museum’s 
several collections, but in quality and importance it 
stands as one of the first three. Though it comprises 
less than one thousand objects, virtually each piece 
has been selected with such care that there is no surplus 
material and practically none that is not deemed worthy 
of constant exhibition. In stone sculpture it is probably 
preéminent in the United States, and in other depart- 
ments it is fairly representative, except for a group of 
porcelains, of the earlier periods of Chinese art history. 

A summary idea of the collections may be gleaned 
from notes on outstanding pieces. In stone sculpture 
there are two reliefs from the tomb of the T’ang em- 
peror T’ai Tsung depicting his horses; a pair of large 
winged chimera from Honan, probably of the Liang 
dynasty; a stele of Maitreya dated 516 C.E., from the 
Tuan Fang Collection; a pair of life-sized Bikkshu of 
the Sui dynasty, probably from Nan-hsiang Tung in 
Honan; and many other early dated pieces, especially 
Buddhistic. Bronze sculpture includes a gilt bronze 
statuette-stele from the Tuan Fang Collection, dated 
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537 C.E., and a gilt bronze statuette of Kuan-yin, prob- 
ably of the Chin dynasty. There is also a large seated 
Kuan-yin figure of wood, late Sung; and the important 
life-size glazed pottery figure of a Lohan, one of the so- 
called I-chou series attributed to the T’ang dynasty. 

Painting is represented in about fifty examples, 
chiefly Ming and Ch’ing but including one or two Sung 
scrolls. Especially remarkable are the frescoes or mural 
paintings. One group comprises five large Sung paintings 
of Bodhisattvas and attendants of the same series as 
examples in the Fogg and British Museums; and another 
three Turfan fragments secured by the Von Le Coq 
expeditions. But most impressive are two colossal walls 
of Buddhist deities from Yueh-shan Ssu, Ch’ing-hua- 
chen, Honan, brilliantly painted, probably in the early 
Ming dynasty. 

Among the bronzes are a large vase, bu, and a beaker 
with a fine dark patina of the Chou dynasty; a Han gilt 
wine jar; a wine jar of Han type with malachite inlay; 
and an exceptionally large sing with malachite incrusta- 
tions. 

In earlier ceramics a group of unusually large T’ang 
tomb animals and guardians, and a pair of Chiin-yao 
flower pots of the Sung dynasty are notable, together 
with about 120 pieces of Ming and early Ch’ing porce- 
lains largely derived from the Morgan Collection. 

Other arts are represented by some good jades and 
hard stones of the last dynasty; a K’ang Hsi coromandel 
lacquer screen; a Ming rug and a K’ang Hsi palace 
rug 24 feet square; and a large Ch’ien Lung brocaded 
velvet hanging. 

Slightly over one million dollars has been expended 
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in developing the Chinese collection. Although this is 
probably double the amount spent on any other single 
collection, the other collections have been augmented 
chiefly through excavation. No special endowment is 
available for the support of the Chinese section, and it 
has been customary as opportunities were presented in 
especially desirable objects to raise at the time the 
money required. The objects have all been purchased, 
with the assistance of interested patrons of the Museum. 

The collection has been formed entirely within the 
last fifteen years through the interest and activity of the 
late Doctor George B. Gordon, then director, and is a 
distinguished monument to his judgment and taste. 
It may be expected to fare well under Mr. Jayne, the 
new director. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Handbook of the Chinese Section, 1916, 1917, 1918. 
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PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
Museum of Historic Art of Princeton University 


Honorary Curator of Far Eastern Art, 
As sociate-Professor George Rowley 


The small collections of Far Eastern art in the Prince- 
ton Museum include among Chinese materials a poly- 
chromed clay figure of a polo player of the T’ang 
dynasty; a copy of Wu Tao-tzu’s paintingof Kuan-yin in 
a Marine Cave, attributed to the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century; six other Ming paintings; about a dozen ex- 
amples of ceramic art from Han to Yuan, including a 
choice saucer of Lung-ch’tian celadon ware; a group of 
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bronze mirrors from Han to Ming; and a few later por- 
celains. 

Japanese materials include an archaic vase; about 100 
netsuke collected by Professor Morse of Salem; about 
30 representative prints; about 70 sword-guards; and 
perhaps a score of ceramic specimens of the later cen- 
turies. 

In related fields of Siamese and Cambodian art col- 
lections have been started. 

Active development of the Chinese and Japanese 
collections began about five years ago when Professor 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., became director. Especially 
important donors have been Mr. and Mrs. Otto V. 
Keinbusch and the Reverend Du Bois Morris. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
The Rhode Island School of Design 


With a collection of nearly two thousand items, the 
Rhode Island School of Design makes a good showing in 
the field of Eastern art. A statistical analysis shows the 
following distribution of materials: 


CHINESE 
Bronze and metalwork:.9.5 55. s2ie 88 
CELPATIICS cc. cc as nh pe cee lee eee 200 
PUITAINICL 8:ce so ete ee a ace ere ee a 5 
Frumnitures wat nce pace at ae on eee | 
Paintings tne. eratiatins ota. te eee 44 
SCulpeiitcern <tr oe ch een eee eget 58 
Clay Heures... es ae eee nee 17 
PEXtilesy $40.4 a thal e ee ee ee ts 
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JAPANESE 
Arms and armor (including 225 sword- 

AEN TOLN Fs Bl oe ee re 242 
el ANMeS ete eee hs, fae fp canl ial Ss 246 . 
| One ian tel ake emer AN aI 2 ae RA 7 
| SLEW Gt ER See a a 8 
| Lek BSN cA Oe aE el Stein ee area lee 49 
WCRI ON ane taihan ai 1k sano arn 268 
EN EUuicetyure nest ane tuv.s caldes See anche ie 
DAMEN ES ese enh cts ae eae 9 
DEM tseemees wena hare LS hres 171 
BCU CUS Cent eid pant cets nlc seae eA, 46 
SS ECH CIS ree Nee er toate ee Rise) ore 60 
Pexfiles wmewe ren nO rs Nala Arete S hvitens 154 
Wy OOUNCAE ANG Sean: wie S aah /5,k sal Ba 


— 1,488 


In spite of the apparent disproportion in numbers, the 
collection of Chinese material is the stronger, with some 
unusual paintings, a good group of mirrors and other 
bronzes, and representative sculpture. Improvement of 
the Japanese collection through an important gift in the 
near future is expected. 

The collections are developed by gifts from friends of 
the Museum, supplemented by purchases from the regu- 
lar funds appropriated by the Trustees. 

Particular attention is given to the quality of new 
acquisitions, toward the end of forming a representative 
collection of distinctive artistic examples. 

For many years the principal part of the Far Eastern 
collections was the Japanese pottery loaned and later 
bequeathed by Mr. Isaac C. Bates, president of the 
institution. Later attempts to develop the collection 
were encouraged by the gifts of Mr. Manton B. 
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Metcalf, Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf and Mrs. Gustav 
Radeke. 

The collections are used extensively by students of 
the School, and during the past year two of the Sunday 
afternoon gallery talks were devoted to the art of the 
Far East. Distinguished authorities, when such are 
available, are invited to lecture. 
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6) 
Terracotta statuettes: Vol. XIII, - 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
The City Art Museum of St. Louis 


The collections of the St. Louis City Art Museum 
include nearly one thousand specimens, which are dis- 
tributed as follows: 
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CHINESE 
Bronze andimetalwork. fy... 6s 4 ox 128 
Watvings wwood, C6C..4.,49 6 sieinn inns be wo 9 
ORATINC Smits pete ays Mi Oita ake hicl ad 179 
HSU TS) Vay ak gS Soh eee ee 8 
RI SCE Roe ert sy: Mencia Tea ken wie Crs 6 
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PROXIES es Aicb prerreya Sle rtp tea asm 32 

JAPANESE “ats 577 
PATIMG AMC carob. wai ceiok took 46 
Bronze and metalwork... ©... ss. 34 
CA vineey WOO. CCCs oc eis ea nnesie ss Diy) 
GOR) ralph FEA attain iA ea ee Me edad 45 
PANIC tte era nh teres ees Se ge dna 2 set oe 3 
UAT secesses are gs a os aon fd Els nga ot 80 
Ne tem keith a S Sunicmnmietoh oh st maananean tm 4 100 
PACES 1a. ny scene bY mys Go srctann ge ails eck 8 
PeEIIN Eso ch eens ete a Stacy ire ike 62 

— 400 


Related material includes a small but important col- 
lection of Korean bronzes and Buddhist images and 
some pottery. 

The collections have been developed chiefly from 
purchases. In 1919 Mr. William K. Bixby established 
the Bixby Oriental Art Fund to assist in the acquisition 
of works of Oriental art. At the present time practically 
all acquisitions are from the Museum’s income. 

Deserving special mention as particularly important 
pieces are the following: 
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A Chinese ox-blood vase of the K’ang Hsi period, bottle- 
shaped with slender neck and small mouth, with a deep glaze 
varying from darkest clot-blood color to rich deep red, for- 
merly in the collection of Mr. Rufus E. More, in height 11 
3/16 inches. 

A Chinese porcelaneous vase of slender ovoid shape with 
broad flat base, short narrow neck and spreading mouth, 
decorated in very low relief with a broad belt of geometrically 
conventionalized dragons and fret around the body and ten 
bosses around the shoulder; reddish brown body covered 
with opaque white “‘ostrich-egg” glaze; height 1754 
inches; made probably in Kiangnan under the Sung dynasty 
and formerly in the Brinkley, Curtis and Waggaman collec- 
tions. (See Plate VIII.) 

A pair of glass jars, probably moulded, with bodies moder- 
ately bulbous and fluted in spirals, covers decorated with 
rosette and button; surface pearly gray and pitted with disin- 
tegration; 11 inches in height; attributed to the T’ang 
dynasty. 


The Chinese collection is strongest in ceramic speci- 
mens and a good average of artistic quality is well 
maintained. 

On the basis of purchase price, the Chinese and Japa- 
nese collections are valued at about $300,000, or 13 per 
cent of the total valuation of the Museum’s collections. 
In numbers the Chinese and Japanese materials repre- 
sent 10.49 per cent of the Museum’s total collections. 

The sale of the Morgan Collection in 1915, provided 
an opportunity for the acquisition of a number of good 
ceramic pieces and was directly responsible for the 
growth of the Chinese and Japanese collections into a 
department of the Museum. Mr. Bixby, who has a 
small collection himself, has contributed much to this 
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development which has progressed under the guidance 
of Mr. Charles P. Brown, curator of the Museum. 
Some material belonging to Washington University 
is stored at present in the City Art Museum. 
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SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Peabody Museum 


Among the ethnological exhibits, which with those of 
natural history and the marine exhibits comprise the 
collections of the Peabody Museum, is what is reputed 
to be “‘the most comprehensive collection of Japanese 
ethnology in the world.” This collection includes ex- 
amples of arms and armor, pottery, sacra, toys and 
games, tools of trades, house furnishings, articles of 
personal adornment, musical instruments, modes of 
transportation, and other materials. The Chinese 
collection consists chiefly of curios and relics of historic 
interest. 

Since the Peabody Museum can trace its history as 
an institution from the year 179g, it is not surprising to 
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find gifts of Chinese objects recorded as early as 1801, 
and the Chinese collection probably represents in a 
unique degree the collecting activities of the merchants 
and naval officers who of all Americans had most inti- 
mate contact with the Far East in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The Japanese ethnological collection 
is described as “‘a monument to the long devotion of 
Prof. Edward S. Morse, and, with its housing, to the 
generosity of Dr. Charles G. Weld.” 


The Essex Institute 


also in Salem, has some Oriental porcelains, chiefly 
table ware, in its historical collections, but is most 
noteworthy for its Frederick Townsend Ward memorial 
library of books relating to China and the East. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Guide to the Peabody Museum, 1927. 


Jenkins, Lawrence W., The Peabody Museum of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, 1924. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
The Fine Arts Gallery of the City of San Diego 


The modest Far Eastern collection includes chiefly a 
Chinese landscape scroll, 11 inches by 30 feet 3 inches, 
attributed to the Sung dynasty; six blue and white 
Chinese porcelain jars; 24 Chinese cricket cages with 
accessories; and g1 Japanese sword-guards. In related 
material there are some Korean potteries and a Bur- 
mese bronze Buddha. This material represents about 
1.6 per cent of the entire collection of the Museum in 
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numbers and value and has been derived entirely by gift 
from Mr. and Mrs. George D. Pratt of Long Island, 
New York, Doctor Horace Allen of Toledo, Mr. and 
Mrs. Erskine J. Campbell of Point Loma, California, 
and Mrs. Francis D. Cleveland of Altadena, California. 

The Gallery has been open only three and a half years, 
and its aim is to develop as fine as possible a collection 
of Spanish art and late and contemporary American 
painting, with small but select supplementary collec- 
tions of Asiatic art. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 


Since 1917 the Syracuse Museum has had as a loan 
the collection of some 200 pieces of Chinese porcelain, 
jades, ivories and lacquers acquired by Anson Burlin- 
game, who was from 1861 to 1867 United States Min- 
ister to China and from 1867 until his death in 1870 
head of the Burlingame Mission from China to the 
Western Powers. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
The Toledo Museum of Art 


Curator of Oriental Art, Ff. Arthur MacLean 
Assistant Curator of Oriental Art, Dorothy Blair 


An analysis of the Far Eastern collections of the 
Toledo Museum of Art shows that there are 147 Chinese 
and 516 Japanese items, distributed according to the 
following table: 
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CHINESE 
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The disproportion between the two collections is 
accounted for by 305 swords and sword fittings and the 
group of Japanese paintings. One finds, as one would 
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expect, some emphasis on Chinese glass. The most 
important Chinese pieces are ceramic and include: 


Two tripod bowls of unglazed gray ware with impressed 
cord-like pattern, 476 inches high and 7% inches high, of 
the Chou dynasty. 

An unglazed incense burner decorated with running zig- 
zags, animal forms for feet and a “hill” cover with two 
dragons in relief, 1078 inches high, of the Han dynasty. 

Two Lung-ch’tian celadon jars decorated at the neck and 
shoulder, one with a dragon and tiger (?) and the other with 
a dragon and jewel in relief, each with lanceolate leaf motive 
at the base and a swan cover knob, 834 inches high, of the 
Sung dynasty. 

A white bowl with incised leaf and scroll pattern and metal 
rim, 8°/;6 inches in diameter and 2% inches high, of the 
Sung dynasty. 

Chien or Temmoku tea bowls with various glazes, from 
414 to 536 inches in diameter, of the Sung dynasty. 

There is also a cameo glass vase with a battle scene in red 
over white and two knobbed handles with fungus motive, 
7 inches high, of the Yung Cheng period; and 

A black and white landscape scroll, 22% inches wide, 
attributed to Kuo Hsi of the Sung dynasty. 


The most noteworthy Japanese items are: 


A pair of makimono depicting the important festivals of 
the twelve months, attributed to Okumura Masanobu, of 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 

A seated Buddha in meditation, of gilded wood, 2734 
inches, on a 6-inch pedestal, of the Tokugawa period. 

A collection of forty-six signed metsuke in wood and ivory. 

A Satsuma tea bowl with fan motive, 43% inches in diam- 
eter, of the nineteenth century. 

A blue and white porcelain vase with transparent pattern 
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on the neck and lip, signed Higuchi Haruzane, 934 inches 
high, of the nineteenth century. 


The Oriental material represents about one per cent 
of the total value of the Museum’s collections and oc- 
cupies one of the fifteen galleries. The collections were 
initiated by local gifts, among the donors of which were 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Drummond Libbey, Mrs. Win- 
throp H. Perry, Mrs. George D. Pratt and Mrs. Charles 
Gardner, and are augmented by gifts and purchases 
from Museum funds. 

The present aims of the Department include the 
consistent expansion of the collections with representa- 
tive objects of artistic merit, an annual loan exhibition 
of some phase or phases of Oriental art, and the fullest 
kind of interpretation through lectures, labels and other 
publications of the aesthetic ideals of the Orient to the 
Toledo public. A definite program for the Department 
has been prepared to guide its activities. 

Very young indeed are Toledo’s Oriental collections. 
Until about two years ago there was no regularly or- 
ganized department, and no funds available for the 
acquisition of Oriental art. Practically all of the devel- 
opment has been due, therefore, to the efforts of Mr. 
MacLean, who in 1926 became curator of Oriental art. 

Toledo has among private collectors Doctor Horace 
N. Allen, who is collecting Korean and Japanese mate- 
rial; Doctor John M. Frick collecting textiles, and Mrs. 
Percy William and Mrs. J. H. Bellows specializing in 
rugs; Mrs. Gustavus Ohlinger collecting late bronzes 
and pottery; Mr. John N. Willys collecting Chinese 
porcelain; Doctor W. H. Snyder specializing on jade, 
and Mr. Hugh Bennett on Japanese prints; and Mrs. 
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William Boch and Doctor Najib N. Sallume, who are 
making general collections. 
Among the activities of the past year were: 


An exhibition in November 1928 of Oriental art from 
museums, private collections and dealers, occupying four 
galleries. 

A course of monthly Sunday afternoon lectures on the 
collections in the galleries by the curator. 

A course of weekly lectures from October to May on the 
art of Japan, by the assistant curator, for a specially en- 
rolled group, but also open to the public. 

A course on The Art of the Orient, for credit in the University 
of Toledo, by the curators. 

Individual lectures in and out of the Museum to clubs and 
other groups. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Catalogues: 
Exhibition of Chinese Art, 1927. 
Exhibition of Oriental Art, 1928. 
Gallery Books. 
Museum Notes and monthly bulletins. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
The Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology 


The Chinese collection in Toronto is one of the most 
significant study collections on the continent, especially 
in mortuary materials. Beginning with a small group of 
neolithic hand-made potteries and fragments of early 
painted pottery, it carries into the early metal period 
with some hundreds of examples of weapons and im- 
plements. Among the numerous early bronzes are the 
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group of fourteen ritual vessels excavated at Miao-kou, 
near Honanfu, and known as the Mang-shan group, 
attributed to the early Chou dynasty; and the Sha-wan 
group of six vessels of the late Chou period, also ex- 
cavated near Honanfu. Ironwork, weapons and bronze 
vessels show the metalwork of the Han dynasty, and 
there is a considerable number of Sung and later copies 
of early bronzes. Jades are illustrated from the early 
ceremonial examples to the ornamental pieces of the 
eighteenth century. 

Of the Han dynasty there is a large collection of glazed 
and painted potteries, while from this period onward 
there are hundreds of mortuary pottery figures, models 
of houses and domestic implements, and animals. The 
series from the Six Dynasties and the T’ang dynasty 
are particularly extensive and include several complete 
tomb groups. One of these groups is of glazed T’ang 
figures of exceptional size. The tomb figures of the Ming 
dynasty are represented by both individual pieces and 
complete sets. It is certainly no exaggeration to label 
this collection of mortuary ceramic specimens unique. 
(See Plate IV.) 

Glazed domestic potteries are well represented by 
series extending from the T’ang wares, including the 
various wares that arose in the Sung dynasty, to the 
later developments. Porcelains are shown from their 
rise to the early nineteenth century. 

Paintings, some 300 in number, include a few Sung 
examples. The textile collection ranges from Ming to 
modern times and includes a good series of official 
robes. The sculpture collection is large, and works in 
glazed pottery, wood, stone, bronze and iron are rep- 
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resented. A large glazed pottery Lohan attributed to 
the T’ang dynasty, a colossal wood Kuan Yin and an 
extensive series of Ming and Ch’ing iron figures are 
noteworthy. 

Not limited by the aesthetic demands of an art mu- 
seum, unusually complete ranges of types have been 
assembled. This is not to imply, however, that aesthetic 
examples are lacking, for the pieces of outstanding 
artistic quality are not few. 

It is impossible to estimate the size of the collection, 
but as a hint it may be remarked that in one small cor- 
ner of the crowded exhibition space are five table cases 
each with a full set of tomb figurines averaging about 
one hundred pieces to the set. 

The collection has been developed chiefly by two 
men. Funds were first provided to enable Doctor George 
Crofts, long resident in China, to form a collection for 
the Museum, and the work has been more recently 
carried on by the Right Reverend W. C. White, D.D., 
Bishop of Honan. Both men have displayed energy and 
judgment in their collecting and have profited from 
their presence in the field. 

The Japanese collection is relatively inactive, and 
not comparable to the Chinese collection. 

As the Museum is associated with the University of 
Toronto, its collections are extensively used for refer- 
ence, but they are still largely unreported and offer 
much opportunity for research. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution 
Curator, fohn Ellerton Lodge 


Assistant Curator, Grace Dunham Guest 


Staff in the Field 
Associate Curator, Carl Whiting Bishop 


Assistant, Kuang-Zung Tung 


Assistant, Archibald Gibson Wenley 
ASSIGNED Gt wot 
Student Assistant, William Acker 


Mr. Lodge’s careful analysis shows the distribution of 
the Freer collection as follows: 
Per Cent of Per Cent of Total Per 
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TIBETAN 
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In this as in the other important collections of size it 
is difficult to single out a few pieces for mention without 
doing grave injustice to other pieces. In the Chinese 
ceramic field early pottery and porcelain are especially 
noteworthy, and some of Han pieces with silvery iri- 
descent glaze are exceptionally attractive. Early porce- 
lains and porcelaneous wares with monochrome glazes 
are well represented. Among the bronzes are numbered 
some monumental sacrificial vessels, and the jades 
are memorable. In sculpture, full-length figures and 
votive stele with fairly high relief predominate. (See 
Plate V.) The weathered Wei fragment, 16 inches high, 
of a relief showing the upper parts of four figures in pro- 
cession is pleasing, but particularly impressive are a pair 
of architectural reliefs of limestone measuring 5 feet 2 
inches by Io feet 10 inches. Both represent seated Bud- 
dhas surrounded by other figures in settings of trees and 
palaces. These reliefs were probably made in the Eastern 
Wei period and come from a cave temple in northern 
Honan. Probably of the T’ang dynasty is a receptacle for 
ashes in the form of a sarcophagus placed on an altar 
supported at the corners by four armed warriors, which 
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in turn rests on a railed platform. The piece is of bronze 
and about 18 inches high. 

Even after the earlier attributions of many of the 
paintings had been discredited by Mr. Lodge’s investi- 
gations, enough genuinely early pieces remained to stir 
the imagination, and of course changing attributions 
made no effect upon the qualities for which most of 
the pictures were chosen. Some undoubted Sung ex- 
amples and numerous good Ming works might be de- 
scribed but only three will be mentioned. 

One scroll in ink on paper about 16% inches by 30 feet 
8 inches is of the Sung dynasty, attributed to Li Kung-lin, 
and a visionary landscape with deities and fairies. A second 
scroll of the same type, about 14% inches by § feet 5 inches, 
also of the Sung period and ascribed to the same artist, is a 
study of courts and palaces in the measured and ruled style. 

A Sung album leaf attributed to Li T’ang represents in ink 
and color on silk a man riding a water buffalo. 

The Japanese materials include excellent ceramics; 
good Buddhist sculptures of wood and lacquer; Bud- 
dhist paintings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and two or three of the great earlier centuries (See 
Plate VII); and screens by later masters including one 
of four panels by Okyo, of two geese coming down on a 
lonely shore. 

In addition, the library contains 2,792 Chinese 
and Japanese books. 

By the terms of the gift the government agreed to 
care for and maintain the collections at public expense, 
but Mr. Freer created an endowment for the expansion 
of the Oriental sections of his collection and for further- 
ing scholarly researches by the Gallery. 

Mr. Lodge’s personal policy in the expansion and 
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use of the collections is “primarily to acquire objects 
of the finest quality of their respective kinds and make 
them conveniently available in as many ways as possi- 
ble.” 

The history of the collections in the Freer Gallery was 
until 1919 the personal history of one collector, Charles 
Lang Freer of Detroit. Mr. Freer began collecting works 
of art in the late eighties of the last century, and seems 
to have made his first purchases in the Oriental field 
under the influence of Ernest Fenollosa in the early 
nineties. When, in tgoo, Mr. Freer retired from active 
business life, he was able to devote his best energies to 
his collections, and his interest continued until his death 
in 1919. He made several trips to China and Japan, and 
went into the interior of the former country as far as 
Lung-men. While Mr. Freer depended upon competent 
advice, he soon developed his own ability as a con- 
noisseur and relied more and more on his own judgment. 
Since he was one of the pioneers in the recognition of 
the importance of the whole art of China, it is well that 
he had the courage of his convictions. He believed 
“that the more nearly a cultural object of any civiliza- 
tion expresses the underlying principles of artistic 
production in soundness of thought and workmanship, 
the more nearly it takes its place with other objects of 
equally high quality produced by any other civilization; 
and with that in view, he was intent upon bringing 
together such expressions of Western and Eastern cul- 
tures as seemed to him to embody at their best those 
characteristics which he believed to be inherent in all 
works of art.” 

During President Roosevelt’s administration Mr. 
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Freer first proposed giving his collection to the nation, 
and the gift was accomplished on May 5, 1906. The 
Freer Collection thus nominally came into the posses- 
sion of the Smithsonian Institution, though Mr. Freer 
kept the objects in Detroit in order to make additions 
to them. He gave also a building for the exclusive hous- 
ing of his collection, and this was finished and transfer 
of the collection to Washington completed in 191g. For 
nearly four years Mr. Lodge studied the materials, re- 
classified and catalogued them, and the Gallery was 
opened to the public in 1923. 

Although the policy of the Freer Gallery prevents its 
listing private collections, the collections of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Bliss are 
well known. 

Mr. Bishop has spent a considerable time in field 
investigation in China, and the results of his studies and 
those of his assistants will be published in full in the 
future. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Library of Congress 


The Print Division of the Library of Congress lists 
in some detail 2135 items illustrative of the graphic arts 
of Japan, and, to a less extent, of China. A summary 
of the distribution of the collection is made under ten 
headings. 
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Japanese prints — 828. 

A representative showing of the works of 135 artists, 
especially strong in examples of Hiroshige I, Hokusai, 
Kuniyoshi, Toyokuni I, and Utamaro. 

Japanese illustrated books — 342. 

Illustrations of the works of both well known and anony- 
mous wood-engravers, covering a wide variety of subject 
matter. 

Japanese pen-and-ink drawings — 268. 

Illustrating agriculture, coins, social life, trade and com- 

merce, industrial processes and the like. 
Chinese paintings on rice paper — 139. 
Chinese paintings on silk — 24. 
An anonymous series illustrating the processes of rice 
culture 
Japanese paintings on silk — 11. 
Including “Eight Views of Fuji” by Hiroshige 
Engravings — Iog. 

Chiefly the battles and victories of the Chinese Emperor 

Ch’ien Lung. 
Photographs — 3o1. 

Of Japanese art productions; presented by the Japanese 

Government in 1907. 
Caricature — 96. 

Cartoons on the Russian-Japanese and Chinese-Japanese 
wars. 

Reproductions (collotypes) — 18. 


To these must be added a file of Kokka and some 
forty-odd volumes, mostly edited by S. Tajima and pub- 
lished by the Shimbi Shoin, illustrating works of schools 
not otherwise well represented. 

The collection originated when the Division of Prints 
was organized in 1897, with the acquisition by purchase 
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of a group of Chinese paintings on rice paper. A few 
purchases and various gifts have been added, but the 
great bulk of the material came in 1905 when Mr. 
Crosby S. Noyes gave the collection of Japanese prints, 
drawings, paintings and illustrated books which he had 
formed during years of travel in Europe and Japan. At 
present the collection depends chiefly on gifts for ex- 
pansion. It is used for both exhibition and reference 
purposes. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Smithsonian Institution, 
United States National Museum 


Dr. Walter Hough’s memorandum is quoted directly: 

“The National Museum has an exhibit of Chinese and 
Japanese art and ethnological objects. The Chinese 
collection is mediocre, the Japanese is somewhat rep- 
resentative. This latter collection begins with the 
specimens brought from Japan by Commodore Perry in 
1853. Perry sought to illustrate the economic life of 
Japan and for this reason his contributions contained 
few specimens of art; probably art objects of high class 
were at that period unattainable. Perry’s collection, 
however, has grown more valuable historically as the 
time passes, especially the ceramics and lacquers. 
Accretions of note to the Japanese collection were the 
General Horace Capron series of lacquers and bronzes, 
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the H. Shugio collection of type ceramics, the collection 
of Admiral Shufeldt, mostly of ceramics, and bronzes 
acquired from Edward Greey. Especially appreciated are 
the groups in costume and industrial series presented by 
the Japanese Government. The accessions have been 
generally brought in in small lots by donors and have not 
been increased in any methodical way. Specimens of em- 
inent quality are the seated Buddha in bronze made by 
Saburobiyoye Katsutane in 1648, a carved and lacquered 
wood statue of Baron Li of Ise, and a bronze Daikoku 
from Edward Greey. The exhibit of Japanese musical 
instruments is noteworthy. There is a good series of 
Japanese prehistoric archaeology. The technology of 
Japanese wood block cutting is well illustrated in the 
Division of Graphic Arts. 

“The Chinese exhibit of ceramics contains one small 
but worth-while Chinese collection deposited by Harold 
M. Sewall. This collection has not been increased. In 
ethnology a group costumed in fine imperial dress woven 
in the Mukden looms, the gift of Mrs. Gertrude Bass 
Warner, is exhibited. A commemorative gateway and 
three pagodas of painted carved wood, the gift of the 
Chinese Government in 1876, are striking objects in the 
exhibit. During the year several hundred specimens of 
ancient grave ceramics were collected by Rev. D. C. 
Graham in Szechuan, China. 

“There is no expert in charge of the collections, the 
materials, except ceramics and musical instruments, 
being exhibited in ethnology. As with cultured nations 
having well developed race consciousness, the ethnolog- 
ical must be transferred to the art standpoint, working 
in arts and crafts are secondary. So far as I know, 
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museums that have Japanese and Chinese collections 
pursue this method.” 
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WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Worcester Art Museum 


The Far Eastern collections in the Worcester Museum 
are chiefly of decorative arts with about 260 Chinese 
pieces representing the T’ang and later periods and 310 
Japanese examples, nearly two-thirds of which are 
ceramics; but there are in addition a few paintings and 
sculptures, a fairly extensive textile collection, and the 
Bancroft Collection of about 2,000 Japanese prints. 
This collection is now being catalogued by Mr. F. W. 
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Gookin, and includes some unique primitives, most of 
the known triptychs, and other examples of merit. 
A small amount of Korean material is also in the col- 
lections. 

In forming the collections the jades, lacquers, enamels, 
jewelry and bronzes, most of them late, were acquired 
chiefly by gift, while some of the best ceramics were 
purchased. 

The value of the Far Eastern collection is extremely 
low when compared with the Italian material and rep- 
resents a small part of the total value of the Museum 
collections, but on account of Worcester’s proximity to 
Boston no special effort is made to emphasize the arts 


of China and Japan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Articles describing special acquisitions, in the Bulletin of 
the Worcester Art Museum. 
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APPENDIX A 


A List or Active ProFEssIoNAL 
CuRATORS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART 
In AMERICAN Museums 


BISHOP, CARL WHITING 
Associate curator, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington. 
Many years’ residence in Japan and China; in charge of 
field work in China for Freer Gallery. 
Author: contributions to Chinese, American and European 
scholarly journals and periodicals. 


BLAIR, DOROTHY 

Assistant curator of Oriental art, Toledo Museum of Art, 
Toledo. 

Assistant, Department of Art and Archaeology, Mount 
Holyoke College, 1914-16; secretary to the director, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, 1917-22; assistant, Depart- 
ment of Oriental Art, Art Institute of Chicago, 1922-23; 
assistant director, Art Association of Indianapolis, 1923- 
26; study in Japan, Korea and Manchuria, 1927-28; 
assistant curator of Oriental art, Toledo Museum of Art, 
since 1928. 

Author: Catalogue of Oriental Rugs in the Collection of Fames 
F. Ballard, 1924 (with J. Arthur MacLean). 

Contributions to the Bulletins of the Art Institute of 
Chicago and the Art Association of Indianapolis; 
and to periodicals and newspapers. 
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CATE, PHILIP HARDING 
Assistant in Japanese art, Pennsylvania Museum, Phila- 
delphia. 
Born in Japan; educated in Japanese schools, Tokyo. 


Author: various translations, and articles in the Penn- 
syluania Museum Bulletin. 


FERNALD, HELEN ELIZABETH 


Assistant curator, section of Far Eastern art, University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. 


Instructor in history of art, Bryn Mawr College; head 
docent, Department of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum, Philadelphia; assistant curator, sec- 
tion of Far Eastern art, University Museum, since 1925. 


Author: contributions to the Museum Fournal. 


GOOKIN, FREDERICK W. 
Curator of the Buckingham prints, Art Institute of Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Since 1890 a student of Japanese prints; special study in 
Japan, 1925. 
Author: numerous catalogues and articles on Japanese 
prints. 
GUEST, GRACE DUNHAM 
Assistant curator, Freer Gallery of Art, Washington. 
Associated with the Freer Collection since 1919. 


GUNSAULUS, HELEN C. 
Keeper of Japanese prints, Art Institute of Chicago, 

Chicago. 
For five years assistant curator of Japanese ethnology, 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago; several 
months’ study in the Orient during world tour, 1925-26. 
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Author: books and pamphlets. See Field Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Chicago. 
Contributions to the Bulletin of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


HOBBY, THEODORE Y. 
Assistant curator of Far Eastern art, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 
Keeper of the Benjamin Altman Collection, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, since 1913; assistant curator 
of Far Eastern art, Metropolitan Museum, since 1928. 


INGRAM, ISABEL M. 
Assistant in Chinese art, Pennsylvania Museum, Phila- 
delphia. 
Born in Peking; graduate Smith College. 
Author: articles in the Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin 
and periodicals. 


JAYNE, HORACE H. F. 

Director, University of Pennsylvania Museum, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Chief of the Division of Oriental Art, Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia. 

With Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, since 1921; 
assistant, 1921-23; curator of Oriental art, 1923-26; chief 
of the Division of Oriental art and curator of sculpture 
since 1926. Member first and second China expeditions 
of Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, 1923-24, 
1924-26; study in North China Union Language School; 
field agent in Asia for Harvard University, 1924-26; 
in China also 1913, 1928. Director, University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum, Philadelphia, since 1929. 

Author: contributions to the Pennsyloania Museum 
Bulletin and other publications. 

Editor, Eastern Art (with Langdon Warner). 
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KELLY, CHARLES FABENS 
Curator of Oriental art and assistant director, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, Chicago. 
Author: 4 Chinese Buddhist Stele of the Wei Dynasty, 
Chicago, 1927. Books on design, etc. 
Contributions to the Bulletin of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and periodicals. 


KERSHAW, FRANCIS STEWART 


Keeper of Chinese pottery and porcelain, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 

Member of the staff of the Department of Chinese and 
Japanese Art, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, since 1908. 

Author: contributions to the Bulletin of the Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


LAUFER, BERTHOLD 


Curator, Department of Anthropology, Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago. 

Leader of the Jesup North Pacific expedition to Saghalin 
Island and the Amur region of Eastern Siberia for 
exploration of ethnology of native tribes, 1898-99; of 
Jacob H. Schiff expedition to China for culture-history 
investigations and ethnological collections, 1901-04; 
assistant in ethnology, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, 1904-06; lecturer in anthropology, 
1905, and in anthropology and Far Eastern languages, 
1906-07, Columbia University; assistant curator, East 
Asiatic Division, 1908-, associate curator of Asiatic 
ethnology, I1g1!1-; curator of anthropology since 1915, 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. Leader of 
the Blackstone expedition to Tibet and China, 1908-10; 
Captain Marshall Field expedition to China, 1923. 
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Author: numerous books and over 150 monographs relat- 
ing to the ethnology, archaeology, art and philology of 
Asia, history of cultivated plants and domesticated 
animals. See Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
and American Museum of Natural History, New York. 


LODGE, JOHN ELLERTON 
Curator, Department of Asiatic Art, Boston; curator, 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington; curator, Department 
of Asiatic Art, Boston, since 1910; curator, Freer Gallery 
of Art, since 1919; chairman, Committee on Oriental Art, 
National Gallery of Art Commission, since 1920. 


Author: contributions to the Bulletin of the Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


MACLEAN, J. ARTHUR 
Curator of Oriental art, Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo. 


Department of Oriental Art, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
1904-14; study in the Orient with Dr. Denman W. Ross, 
1912-13; curator of Oriental art, Cleveland Museum of 
Art, 1914—22; curator of Oriental art and assistant direc- 
tor, Art Institute of Chicago, 1922-23; director of the 
Art Association of Indianapolis, 1922-26; curator of 
Oriental art, Toledo Museum of Art, since 1926. 

Author: Catalogue of an Exhibition of Oriental Rugs from the 
Collection of ames F. Ballard. Art Institute of Chicago, 
Chicago, 1922. 

Catalogue of Oriental Rugs in the Collection of Fames F. 
Ballard, 1924 (with Dorothy Blair). 

Contributions to the Bulletins of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, Art Institute of Chicago, Art Asso- 
ciation of Indianapolis and Toledo Museum of Art; 
and to periodicals and newspapers. 
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MARCH, BENJAMIN 
Curator of Asiatic art, Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit. 
Honorary curator of Oriental aesthetic arts, Museum of 
Anthropology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Resident in China, 1923-27; librarian and lecturer in 
Chinese art, Yenching School of Chinese Studies, Peking, 
1925-27; study in Japan, July-August 1924, May 1927; 
Special lecturer on Chinese art, Columbia University, 
summer 1927; curator of Asiatic art, Detroit Institute 
of Arts, since 1927. 
Author: The History of Chinese Painting in Outline. (Chart.) 
Peking, 1926. 
Contributions to the Bulletin of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts and Chinese and American journals and 
periodicals. 


PRIEST, ALAN REED 

Curator of Far Eastern art, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. 

Member second China expedition for Fogg Art Museum, 
1924-25; Sachs Research Fellow in Fine Arts, in Peking, 
1926-27; curator of Far Eastern art, Metropolitan 
Museum, since 1928. 

Author: contributions to the Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


TOMITA, KOJIRO 
Keeper of Japanese art, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Municipal Art Academy, Kyoto; in the Department of 
Chinese and Japanese Art, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, since IgIo. 
Author: contributions to the Bulletin of the Museum of Fine 
Arts and journals and periodicals. 
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WARNER, LANGDON 


Field Fellow, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. 

Assistant curator of Chinese and Japanese art, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, 1906-13 (most of which time was 
spent in the Orient); director, proposed American School 
of Archaeology in Peking under auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and American Archaeological In- 
stitute, 1913-14; field agent for the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, 1915; director of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia, 1917-23; field fellow, Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University, since 1923. In charge of the first 
and second China expeditions for the Fogg Art Museum; 
lecturer, Division of Fine Arts, Harvard University; 
research in Japan, 1928. 

Author: Fapanese Sculpture of the Suiko Period, Cleveland 
and New Haven, 1923; The Long Old Road in China, 
New York, 1926. 


Contributions to American and European scholarly 
journals and periodicals. 


Editor, Eastern Art (with Horace H. F. Jayne). 
WILSON, DORIS K. 


Assistant curator of Oriental art, Art Institute of Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Author: contributions to the Bulletin of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


APPENDIX B 


Some additional contributions to the American Study 
_ of Chinese and Japanese Art.? 


Bowie, H. P., On the Laws of Fapanese Painting. San Fran- 
cisco, IgII. 

Fenollosa, E. F., Epochs of Chinese and Fapanese Art. New 
York, 1912, 7927. 

Ferguson, J. C., Chinese Painting. Chicago, 1927. (See also 
Art Institute of Chicago and Metropolitan Museum of 
Art.) 

Hirth, F., Native Sources for the History of Chinese Pictorial 
Art. English version by Agnes E. Meyer, New York, 1917. 

Hirth, F., Scraps from a Collector’s Note Book. Leiden and 
New York, 1905. 

Ledoux, L. V., The Art of Fapan. New York, 1927. 

Meyer, A. E., Chinese Painting as Reflected in the Thought and 
Art of Li Lung-mien. New York, 1923. 

Okakura, K., The Book of Tea. New York, 1919. 

Okakura, K., The Ideals of the East. London, 1903, 7920. 


1 Dates in italics are latest available editions where more than one edition 
was issued. 
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Some Representative Examples of Chinese and Japanese 
Art in the Collections of American Museums 


J. Bronze CEREMONIAL VESSEL 


Chinese, Chou dynasty The Art Institute of Chicago 
SEE PAGE 47 


Il. Green-Giazep Potrery JAR 


Chinese, Han dynasty The Cleveland Museum of Art 
SEE PAGE $8 


Wy 


III. Gitt-Bronze Mairreya 


Chinese, 486 C.E. The Metropolitan 
Northern Wei dynasty Museum of Art 
SEE PAGE 79 
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VII. Horosaku Manpara 
Painting in color on silk 
Japanese, XI century, Freer Gallery of Art 
Fujiwara period SEE PAGE 106 


VIII. Porcetaneous Vase 
wiTH OstrRICH-EGG GLAZE 


Chinese, Sung dynasty The City Art Museum 
SEE PAGE 94 of Saint Louis 
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XI. Derait From THE Her Monocatari 


in color on paper 


Inting 


Scroll pa 


ddle XIII century, Kamakura period 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


se, m1 


Japane 


38) 


SEE PAGE 


XII. Bon Ten anp TatsHaku 


Shrine door painted with gold, 

full color and gilt raised gesso 
Japanese, XIV century, Fogg Art Museum 
Kamakura period 


XIII. No Rose 


Japanese, late XVI century The Art Institute 
SEE PAGE 48 of Chicago 
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XIV. Toe Wave By Ocata Korin 


Two-fold paper screen painted in colors on gold 
Japanese, XVII century The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
SEE PAGE 80 
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